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A= series of “Tales of the D. C. I.” by Karl W. Detzer 
will begin in the next issue of the Weekly. Mr. Detzer, 
as Weekly readers who recall the two earlier series of his 
stories are aware, was a captain in the Division of Criminal 
Investigation in charge of the Le Mans office during the 
great homeward-bound movement of American troops in 
1919. That quiet little cathedral city of central Brittany be- 
came overaight one of the principal junction and troop con- 
centration points in the universe, and the Le Mans office of 
the D. C. I. developed into a crime-detecting center of metro- 
politan proportions. Mr. 


results that battle-axes were laid aside and the pick and 
shovel taken up in the name of civilization—and a greater 
Rome. 

* * * 


Homas J. MaLone, whose article on surviving veterans 
"Ta the War with Mexico, “They Soldiered With Both 
Grant and Lee,” appeared in last week’s issue, received an 
interesting letter from the daughter of one of the nineteen 
survivors which arrived too late for inclusion. This letter 
chronicles the war career of 
Colonel James M. Holmes of 





Detzer’s accounts of his ex- 
periences are not only good 
stories, but true stories. The 
new series will probably be 
the last he will ever write, 
for he has adhered faith- 
fully to facts in all three 
series, and facts have a 
way of running out whereas 
imagination can run on for- 
ever. The first story in the 
new series will be called 
“The Apes of Pontlieu”. As 
in the earlier series, the il- 
lustrations for the new 
series have been admirably 


executed by V. E. Pyles. 
* * * 


[’ seems almost as if the 
clock must have started 
going backward to realize, 
as anyone will who reads 
Mr. James’s account of the 
kidnaping of the German 
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Owensboro, Kentucky, who 
will be one hundred next 
November. Colonel Holmes’s 
daughter, quoting her father, 
writes in part: “When 

applied to join his com- 
pany, McCulloch said: ‘I 
am not a military man and 
4 I know but four orders— 
form, charge, . fire and re- 
treat; and I know damn lit- 
7 tle retreat. Now, young 
man, are you willing to risk 
your life under such a 


How the 


By Harry J. Quigley 9 man?” At Buena Vista we 


had the experience that 
stands brighter in my Mex- 
ican War recollections than 
any other. When fire was 
opened, the center of Tay- 
lor’s army gave way. It was 
then that McCulloch with 
only fifty-eight men threw 
his company into the skir- 
mish line about fifty yards 
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were not ordered to fire un- 
til the Mexican lancers were 








day when a_many-times- 
great-grandfather used to go 
to church with a Bible in one hand and a blunderbuss in 
the other. Mr. James’s story has several heroes—Baldwin, 
Schmalsle, Ben Clark—but chief of them ali is General 
Miles. General Miles’s attitude toward the braves whom he 
was sent out to conquer is a sermon on the conduct of a 
soldier. He knew the Indians had a real grievance, but his 
Government had given him a job to do, and he saw his duty 
and did it. But he did not stop there. The hostile tribes 
once put down, General Miles worked actively to better their 
condition, with the result that Carlisle Indian School came 
into being. General Miles had something in common with 
another great soldier, by name Caius Julius Caesar. Caesar’s 
method, after conquering an alien province, was (with one 
or two regrettable exceptions) to make its inhabitants not a 
subject people but citizens of the Roman empire, with the 


within thirty yards of us. 
Then the order came to fire right and left oblique. By the 
time our fires were exhausted, I wondered if McCulloch had 
entirely forgotten the order ‘retreat’. To my great relief 1 
saw Colonel Humphrey Marshall with the First Kentucky 
Cavalry tearing up to our right. Though always a fine-look- 
ing man, to me he was then the grandest looking man I had 
ever seen. On our left I saw Jeff Davis with the First 
Mississippi Rifles, and while a smaller man than Marshall he 
was grand looking to us. We gave way to them and that is 
all we did in that battle.’ In the Spanish-American War, 
Mr. Malone says, Colonel Holmes wrote té President Me- 
Kinley asking to be allowed to make up a company of old 
soldiers of the North and the South, saying: “We may not 
be so fleet of foot, but as long as there is a live man among 
us, there will be a live gun!” 
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When Julian and Nancy Adelaide German were taken to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, following their rescue from the 
Cheyennes, the officers’ wives thought them such beautiful children that they had their pictures taken. On the back 
of one of the photographs Colonel Nelson A. Miles wrote the message shown above and sent it to the Indian detach- 
ment which held two other sisters captive. That was in 1875. The photograph is now a treasured possession of 
Mrs. Grace S. Meredith of La Verne, California, a niece of Katharine German, one of the two sisters to whom it 





originally carried its message of hope 








A Page from the Life Book 


of a Gallant Fighter 


' HE German* family, from 
he Georgia, was fairly well fixed 
for pioneers going out West. 


So many of the early settlers, 

seeking a new start in a new land, had 

4 little to lose except their lives. But 
the Germans from Georgia had three 

prairie schooners filled with household 


*In all of the published history that I have 
been able to find, as well as Government re- 
ports, ete., dealing with the members of this 

} family, the name appears as Germaine or Ger- 
} main and never as German, General Miles 
I called them Germain. But through the kind 
co-operation of Mrs. Grace S. Meredith of La 
Verne, California, a niece of Katharine Ger- 
man, I have had access to photostatic copies of 
the German family Bible, picked up at the 
scene of the massacre. In it the name is 
spelled German. The dates of births in the 
Bible give the ages of the girls as different 
from most accounts.—M. J. 





By MARQUIS 
JAMES 


goods and farm implements. They 
were drawn by oxen. A coop of chick- 
ens was lashed to the end-gate of one 
of the wagons and a few cattle and 
horses tramped along behind nibbling 
the buffalo grass. All in all the Ger- 
mans might almost be ranked as afflu- 
ent considering their day and circum- 
stances. 

These items of prosperity, however, 
made the German caravan a more at- 
tractive mark -for plunder by the In- 
dians who had taken the warpath on 
the southwestern plains in the spring 


of 1874. Another disadvantage of the 
Germans was their defensive weakness. 
The men-folks of a pioneer wagon tram 
always went armed and on the watch 
for trouble, and six or eight such mea, 
with some experience in Indian fighting, 
could be counted on to stand off an at 
tack by an Indian band of several times 
their number. The plains Indian war 
rior of fifty years ago was an uncom 
fortably good marksman within 

ra at which he was accustomed to 
kill his game, that is to say, two hum- 
dred yards, but beyond that he was 8 
pretty ineffective shot. The 
strategy in an Indian skirmish was to 
keep the redskins out of range @ 
methodically pick them off until the 
should abandon the encounter. 

the Indians could be induced to do 
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from native shrewdness, rather than 
want of courage. Indians seldom lacked 
courage. 

In the spring of ’74 the great council 
at Medicine Lodge sent the braves of 
the Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes whirling over the plains 
sworn to a war of extermination on 
the whites. The Indians had their 
grievances, just ‘grievances, though 
their orators and medicine men doubt- 
less exaggerated these to the warriors 
whom they launched forth on as sav- 
age an offensive as has ever been pro- 
daimed against the white man on the 
Western prairie. Into this situation 
innocently plodded the ox-drawn train 
of the German family, which num- 
bered seven women and only two men. 
On John German, the father, and a 
grown son, Stephen, rested the respon- 
sibility ef piloting the caravan to safe- 
ty and defending mother, six daughters 
and the total worldly possessions 
of the family. , 

The goal was Fort Wallace, 
Kansas, which stood twenty-five 
miles, I should say, from the Colo- 
rado line. Safety was there be- 
hind the great stockade, where the 
family would wait until it could 
push westward again in security. 
Cautiously the little train pressed 
on. The women drove the oxen, 
the little girls ran along beside the 
wagons and kept the stock from 
straying, the two men rode out to 
either flank, with rifles ready, de- 
termined to sell their lives dearly. 
At night they arranged the wagons as 
a barricade to withstand attack. While 
mother and daughters slept, father and 
son kept sentinel by turns until dawn. 
Their route was along the valley of 
the Smoky Hill River, which would 
lead them almost straight into Wallace. 

On the night of September 10, 1874, 
they camped for the last time. The fort 
was only twenty miles away and they 
expected to make it in one march on 
the morrow. At daylight on Septem- 
ber 11th they set out, the men greatly 
worn by their day and night vigils and 
the women who were old enough to un- 
derstand scarcely less so. But the little 
party was joyful for the first time in 
many days. So near to safety they did 
not anticipate an attack, and had good 
reason to believe that they had passed 
the danger zone. 

This, however, was not the case. 
Shortly after they had set out on their 
last day’s journey a band of Cheyenne 
Indians in overwhelming numbers 
swooped into the valley of the Smoky 
Hill, and it was all over with the Ger- 
man expedition in a few minutes. The 
father was killed beside the lead 
wagon. The son Stephen rushed in 
from his station on the other flank, 
falling dead from his horse before he 
could reach his mother and sisters. 

Though there is no evidence that 
any such thing was premeditated in 

German family, it was a custom in 
the early West for the men of a be- 
guered white band to swear among 
themselves that the last survivor would 
the women rather than let them 
fall captives to the Indians, at whose 
they usually suffered tortures 
Worse than death and almost invariably 
in death. Contemporary ac- 

counts of wagon trains and official rec- 
of Western army garrisons, which 
ently sheltered settlers’ and offi- 
ters’ wives, tell of special pistols kept 


loaded, not to be fired except for this 
purpose. Sometimes the women were 
apprised in advance of the nature of 
their fate should worst come to worst. 

With John German and his son dead 
and scalped, the Indians fell upon Mrs. 
Lydia German, the mother, and mur- 



























































Two days before his 
death on May 15th Gen- 
eral Miles posed for this 
photograph especially to il- 
lustrate Mr. James’s article. 
The smaller picture shows him as 

he appeared in 1876, a year after the 
rescue of the German sisters. General 
Miles, then a colonel in the Regular 
establishment and a brevet major gen- 
eral, was assigned the task of mt om 
gating the tribes which infested the 
route of the pioneers of fifty years ago. 
He could sympathize with the red 
man’s point of view, and out of that 
sympathy came the establishment of 

Carlisle Indian School 
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dered and scalped her. After some 
parley the braves decided not to kill 
the six daughters immediately but to 
carry them off as trophies of war. 
Having plundered the train and divided 
the spoils the Indians set off south- 
westward toward the Indian Territory 
(now Oklahoma). Before they had 
gone far a dispute arose as to the di- 
vision of the six captive girls, and the 
band halted to arbitrate it. The deci- 
sion was that matters could best be 
composed by killing two of the girls 
and dividing the remaining four, two 
and two, between two factions of the 
band. Rebecca Jane, the eldest of the 
daughters, a grown woman, and Joanna 
C., aged fifteen, were taken into the 
presence of their sisters and brutally 
murdered. Their scalped bodies were 
left on the prairie, and the Indians, 
their difficulties thus agreeably ad- 
justed, resumed their march, lead- 
ing into captivity Katharine E, 
German, aged seventeen, Sopha, 
twelve, Julian Arminda, seven, and 
Nancy Adelaide, five years old. — 

Four powerful tribes had, as I 
say, been on the warpath for some 
time when the massacre and ab- 
duction of the Germans took place. 
Not much can be said to the credit 
of an Indian when he goes on the 
warpath. He murders and plun- 
ders indiscriminately, and any 
white man, woman or child is his 
foe, regardless of whether he has 
contributed to the particular griev- 
ances the Indian is out to avenge. 
The Indian explained this by say- 
ing that he learned the trick from 
the white man, and it is to be re- 
gretted that sometimes the facts 
of history corroborate this conten- 
tion. But the white man in America 
has seldom achieved the Indian’s equal 
for ingenious cruelty. 

I have the main facts in this narra- 
tive from the late General Miles him- 
self, who subjugated the Kiowas, 
Comanches, Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
in 1874 and ’75, and followed the cap- 
ture of the German sisters to its dra- 
matic conclusion. That great old In- 
dian fighter is on record in his memoirs, 
and he also repeated in conversation 
to me not long before he 
died that the Indian 
usually had his side 
of the story. That 
was the theory 

Miles went on 

during twenty 

years of West- 
ern campaign- 
ing. He set- 
tled many dif- 
ferences with 
the Indians by 
negotiation and 
was more and 
more successful 
in this as the In- 
dians came to know 
Nelson A. Miles as 
a white man on whose 

word they could rely. 

In the case of these four tribes Gen- 
eral Miles never made a secret of the 
fact that he believed they had been 
wronged. The treaty stipulations un- 
der which they were to dwell in peace 
on their lands in the Indian Territory 
had not been fulfilled. The Indians 
were sometimes for weeks without 
bread rations which the Government 
had promised to supply. A wood con- 
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tractor near Wallace, Kansas, put a 
force to chopping down a beautiful 
grove which the Indians held sacred as 
their burial ground. They placed the 
bedies of their departed tribesmen, 
wrapped in the finest robes, in the 
branches of the trees. After the In- 
dians had moved south under the treaty 
they sent delegations to Wallace every 
year to chant requiems and offer gifts 
to the spirits of their dead. This cem- 
etery was desecrated. The wholesale 
















The John German 
family Bible, picked 
up at the scene of the 
massacre near Fort 
Wallace, Kansas, in 
3874. Note the blood 
spots on the pages re- 
cording the births of 
five of the six German 
sisters. The Bible is 
now the property of 
Mrs. Katharine Ger- 
man Swerdfeger of 
Ascadero, California, 
one of the four survi- 
vors of the massacre 


ye of the buffalo by the whites, 
not for food, which the i deemed 
legitimate, but for hides which were 
shipped East by the million, was an- 
other grievance. 

Such were the causes, from the In- 
dian’s point of view, of the bloody up- 
rising of the four tribes in the South- 
west im 1874, where war on the white 
race was formally declared at the coun- 
cil at Medicine Lodge. Medicine Lodge 
is now a typical southern Kansas town, 
lying some seventy miles southwest of 
Wichita. 

The Indians struck first at a com- 
pany of buffalo hunters encamped im a 

ealled Adobe Walls on the 
River im the Texas Pan- 


handle. With a singular lack of sa- 
acity they began the battle on Sun- 
ay, when the hunters were in the post 
in full force. Although greatly out- 
numbered, these trained frontiersmen 
were more than a mateh for the In- 
dians, who after an all-day battle and 
a three-day siege were driven off with 
crippling losses. The victors severed 
the heads of some of the dead Indians 
and mounted them on the pickets of 
their fort. 

After this t the Indians scat- 
tered over a wide range of country in 


Texas, New Mexico and Kansas, mur- 
dering, burning, pillaging and tortur- 
ing with relentless fury and implacable 
cruelty. Most, perhaps nearly all, of 
their victims were harmless settlers or 
imhabitants of trading posts who, like 
the German family, had done the In- 
dians no harm. The rascally govern- 
ment agents who had pos their 
charges were secure in their compounds 
and the buffalo hunters usually could 
take care of themselves. 

The War Department ordered four 
expeditions, moving from as many 
points of the compass, to converge upon 
the hostiles and put an end to their 
depredations. The largest expedition 
came from the north in command of 
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Colonel Nelson A. Miles. General Miles 
dropped dead in Washington at the age 
of eighty-five on May 15th last, two 
days after he posed for the photograph 
which appears on page 5, which he 
sheer nay to be taken expressly to jj- 
ustrate this article. His death re. 
moves a noteworthy soldier. A major 
general in the Civil War at the age of 
twenty-four, he was thrice wounded in 
that struggle and awarded a Congres. 
sional Medal of Honor. He was the 
greatest of many great Indian fighters 
and after the Spanish-American War 
was made a lieutenant general com- 
manding the Armies of the United 
States. General Miles was not a West 
Pointer. 

“It cut deep when they would not 
put me on active duty during the 
World War,” he told me the last time 
I saw him. “I would give anything toe 
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be able to speak to you boys as a fel- 
low member of The American ion, 
instead of just an old retired soldier 
who is laid away on a shelf. But if 
you think any of the exploits of the 
men under my command interesting 
enough to write about in your maga- 
zine, convey my compliments to the Le- 
gion when you do so.” 

Colonel Miles’s expedition marehed 
southeast from Fort Dodge, Kansas, on 
August 14, 1874. It consisted of two 
battalions of the Sixth Cavalry, one 
battalion of the Fifth Infantry, a de 
tachment of artillery, and a company 
of friendly Delaware Indians, scouts 
and guides. The command made Camp 
Supply, a small military post im the 
Indian Territory, near the present 
town of Woodward, Oklahoma, without 
meeting an Indian. Thence it went on 
south and west along the south 
of the Canadian River into El Llano 
(Continwed on page 15) 
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° YOU are looking for aliens that 
are trying to smuggle into the 
United States all you have to do 
is to go over to that building diag- 
ally across Aguiar Street from here. 
It’s full of Greeks, three floors of them, 


onal] 


just waiting their chance. The Greek 
that shines shoes in the entrance is one 
of the bosses, and he helps hundreds 
to get to America through the smug- 


Thus spoke an official of Havana 
Post of The American Legion. In- 
Sectors Weiss and Mitchell of the Im- 

ion Service had gone with me to 
to make our identity known 
amd seck assistance from the local 


e decided to look into the matter of 


s in Aguiar Street. 
Outside the building, which houses 
the Royal Bank of Canada, Weiss, 


Mitchell and myself looked the ground 
Wer. The building that had Sess peal: 





Panagiota Malankla- 
ba, twenty-six, a na- 
tive of Greece, spent 
eight months in Cuba 
before crossing to 
Key West last Febru- 
ary. She was landed 
safely, and then con- 
veyed by automobile 
to a house in which 
other smuggled aliens 
were heid, awaiting a 
favorable opportuni- 
ty to be taken north. 
The place was raided, 
and Panagiota is now 
at the Immigration 
Station at Gloucester 
City, New Jersey, 
pending her deporta- 
tion to Greece. She 
has a receipt signed 
“S. Alvarez” for $150 
for getting her into 
this country. The 
schooner on which! 
she made the trip 
from Havana, she 
says, carried also a 
cargo of liquor 


ed out to us was just 
like hundreds of other 
business blocks in 
busy Havana. On the 
ground fioor were 
business offices and 
stores. At one end, 
nearest to where we 
stood, was a 
shine parlor, with racks of American 
magazines on the sidewalk at the door. 
“Let’s you and me take a look-see in 
the shine shop and have Mitchell post 
himself opposite and be ready to fol- 
low anyone we signal in case we make 
headway,” I suggested to Weiss. Weiss 
was agreeable. e crossed the street, 
entered the lobby of the building, and 
seated ourselves for a shine. 
Twenty-two years as a watchdog at 
the gates of the United States keeping 
out undesirables, and a war record that 
includes the arrest and conviction of 
Dr. Karl von Muck as a German agent, 
stood Weiss in good stead that morn- 
ing. His knowl of eight languages 
also came in handy, as you shall see. 
“Greco?” enquired Weiss politely of 
the Levantine who started to brush his 
shoes. The man said he was, and 
Weiss started a conversation with him. 
An older man, working on my shoes, in- 
quired if I were an American. I told 
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Human 
Contraband 


II. How the Smuggler Operates 


By LEIGHTON H. 


BLOOD 


him that I was. He spoke good Eng-~ 
lish, and turned out to be the boss " 
whom the Legion official had spoken. 

Weiss inquired, in Greek, what they 
were doing in Cuba. “Waiting to go 
to the United States,” was the ready 
reply. “Why don’t you go? [ am go- 
ing, myself,” said Weiss. “He has to 
wait for his turn with the smugglers,” 
was the startling answer to this from 
the boss, who was shining my shoes, 
and who had never seen us until a 
minute or two before—but that is Ha- 
vana, where smuggling has become a 
leading industry and no bones are made 
about it. 

“I was going, too, once,” said the 
boss, “but I make good money here. 
Perhaps, by and by, { go. Just now lot 
of Greek fellers come here to get to 


America. i put them up, see, and 
make money from them. The smug- 
glers pay me and the Greek fellers 
pay me. Business is good. I got three 


floors upstairs for lodging house. This 
Greek here, he go to Florida next week 
maybe. He learn English here and 
work for me to help pay his way. Yes, 
I think I stay in Cuba for a while.” 

At this point in the conversation 
there came along a young Jew, a tra 
of notions suspended from his n 
which he was hawking in Spanish. In 
the tray was almost everything that one 
could find in a ten-cent store, including 
safety-razor blades and other more ex- 
pensive articles. An assortment of 
neckties hung over his arm. He was 
meat for Weiss, who was seated next 
to the sidewalk. 

A greeting in Yiddish from Weiss 
opened the floodgates of this youth’s 
tongue. Knowing some German, I was 
able to follow the conversation fairly 
well. The inspector, who does not look 
like the conventional! sleuth of fiction by 
a million miles, asked where the youth 
came from. He named a place in Po- 
land. “Why, I come from the next 
province,” Weiss said. “Isn't it nice 
that we should meet away over here in 
this country? What are you doing 
here?” Far from being reticent, this 
boy told his full story, which, in many 
respects, is like that of thousands of 
others, and I am going to give it to you 
here just as it came from his mouth 
and was later embodied in Weiss’s re- 
port to the Secretary of Labor. 

“J am trying to get into the United 
States,” he benea. “Twice I have tried 
through the smuggiers and each time I 
have been caught and sent back here. 
Now we have to be careful, for they 
will send you back to the country where 
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you were born if the immigration men 
in America find you. And I cannot go 
back to Poland, for I am a deserter 
from the Polish army. They will shoot 
me if I am sent back. 

“T have relatives in the Bronx, New 
York. I-have plenty of money to pay 
the smugglers, and. I have made $500 
here in Cuba. Luck has been against 
me. Twice I have gone to Florida but 
the Americans have caught me. I shall 
try again soon. So you want to go, 
too? [Weiss had told him that he 
wanted to get to the United States, 
and had come from Hungary, where 
he said he had been a Communist under 
Bela Kun, and had had to flee for his 
life.] You should look out for the bad 
smugglers who take your money and 
will not take you to America. There 
are many of these. Here, I will give 
you the address of two that you can 
trust. [One of the addresses was that 
of René Berndes, referred to in the 
first article.] 
do, notify my relatives in the Bronx. I 
will leave you their address here to- 
morrow in care of this Greek. He 
helps Greeks get to America. 

“How did I get to Cuba? I came on 
the Holland-American boat. I deserted 
the Polish army—they do not treat 
Jews well there—and went into Ger- 
many. From there I went to Holland 
and then came here. I have been here 
six months. When I get to America 
I will have enough to get to New York 
and find a job. I hope to get away 
soon, perhaps in a steamer this time, 
for the officers in New York do not 
know me, as they do in Florida, and I 
will use another name. That address 
of my relatives I will leave here to- 
morrow. Here is where I live in Ha- 
vana.” And he gave Weiss his address. 

And so it 
goes in the 
little island 
that we freed 
in 1898—no 
camaufiage, 
and with the 
full knowl- 
edge of the 
authorities. ( 
That this is t 
true can well ‘ 
be shown by 
the history 



















Pavalos Konovrakis, Greek, reached Cuba two years 
ago. He formerly lived in the United States for 
years. He was landed at Southeast Cape, 
Florida, last January after a tempestuous e. 
The craft on which he made the journey was Cooder 
and its passengers surrendered to the authorities. 
Pavalos says the captain of the craft was named, 


three 


not unfittingly, Nick Demon 


If you get in before I. 


of Jose Garcia, the originator of alien 
running on a large scale. Garcia’s 
complete history, including his eight 
months in jail in the United States for 
being caught with a cargo of aliens off 
Florida, was taken by Weiss, and prob- 
ably is one of the most unusual docu- 
ments now filed in Washingion. For 
weeks Garcia thought Weiss, Mitchell 
and myself fellow bad men, about to 
enter into alien running ourselves, and 
in that case useful allies for him, for 
he was fighting to control the syndi- 
cate. He had a rude awakening, one 
afternoon in his house in Casa Blanca, 
where Weiss and myself had gone, as 
he gazed once more upon the gold badge 
of the United States Immigration 
Service. And then, for hours, we 
made him go over every bit of informa- 
tion that he had told us before and 
check up on his past life, which is 
more exciting than any novel ever 
written, while Weiss took it down in 
shorthand. After his jail experience 
Garcia had a healthy knowledge of Un- 
cle Sam. He knew that there were 
three of us and that only two were 
present in Casa Blanca, and that if we 
failed to show back at a rendezvous 
with Mitchell the Cuban government 
would be asked to find out why. 

Garcia is a hybrid Jamaican. He 
speaks English, French, Spanish and 
Italian. The Italian and French he 

icked up when he roamed Europe as a 

ad man—his sole profession and occu- 

pation. Once he was a lieutenant in 
Villa’s army, and he had charge of the 
famous slaughter of 450 Chinese in one 
of Villa’s raids. Later he was steward 
on the Shipping Board steamer Mohave. 
Alien running he considers somewhat 
tame, although he is the —— boy 
who conceived the idea of bundling hu- 
man cargoes into sacks to resemble 
liquor so that they could be jettisoned 
with ease if the craft were chased by 
a revenue cutter, as described in the 
first article in this series. 

“JT had a good business selling liquor 
to ships’ crews right after prohibition,” 
his story begins. “I would only make 
a dollar or two on a case and always 
sold the best of stuff. In that way I 
came to know the crews of the steamers 
coming here from the United States. 
There were many Chinese here who 
wanted to go to the United States. I 
asked some of the sailors if 
they could take some of 
them aboard. They said 
they could if there was 
enough money in it. 

“The first shipment I 
tried was bad. I arranged 
to take the Chinese on 
board at night from a small 
boat. I got a signal every- 
thing was right and pulled 
alongside and got my lad- 
der on board. There was 
a strike on the docks then, 
and many police about. 
Just when they started up 
the side the police came 
down the pier. We had to 
hurry them. There were 
eighteen Chinese, and three 
fell off the ladder. The 
rest got on board and I 
pulled away. I didn’t stop 
to pick up the three that 
fell off the ladder. A few 
days later the harbor po- 
lice found them. The 
sharks and fish had fixed 
them so that they could not 
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Hira M. Patel, a British subject, born 
in Bombay and educated in English 
in South Africa, lived in California 
for six years and Americanized his 
first name to Harry. In 1919 he re- 
turned to India to see his family, and 
while he was home the present immi- 
gration law was enacted. So Hira 
went to Havana by way of Le Havre, 
waited five months, paid $200 and 
took his chance. He landed last Febru- 
ary at Big Pine Key, but was picked 
up next day walking north on a rail- 
road track. Held now at Gloucester 
City pending his return to India, he 
views his plight with perfect Oriental 
calm and politeness. He admits his 
offense and bears no grudge 


be recognized, so I was all right. I 
had their money. b 

“After that I paid the police $25 a 
shipment by liners. The Amapala, that 
is just leaving the harbor now,” he 
anil. pointing to a steamer flying the 
Honduran flag steaming out toward 
Morro Castle, “has taken more than 150 
aliens to New York for me. I don't 
know how many I have run. Here are 
my receipts for this month,” and he 
pulled from a spike a big handful of 
papers. These papers are interesting, 
and deserve a description. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The band and float of Tom Whitmore Post of Green River, Wyoming, leading the first Defense Test Day parade, 
In hundreds of communities throughout the country similar 


on General Pershing’s birthday, last September. 


parades were held as an earnest of the Legion’s belief in and sympathy with a sane program of defense. This 


year the Test comes on the Fourth of July and Legion Posts may be counted on to do their part 


Putting a New Kick into the 


desk and said some- 

thing that sounded 
like “Hell and Maria” when 
he got the news that this 
Chief Little Turtle had just 
cleaned up on General St. 
Clair and a sizable army, 
for those days, out on the 
Ohio frontier. It took strong 
eten to move the 
ather of his Country to the 
use of strong language— 
there are only three or four 
authentic instances of it in 
our history—but this occa- 
sion came up to the required 
specifications. 

The demoralizing defeat of 
the federal forces under St. 
Clair by the Indians in Ohio 
in 1791 would go hard with 

new American nation un- 
less something were done 
about it pretty quickly. Al- 
ready British regular troops 
1 Canada had filtered 
into the Northwest Territory, 
eeupied Detroit and other 
posts on American soil and 
icited the Indians, under 

competent Little Turtle, 

he warpath. The states- 
Manlike idea of the English 


EORGE WASHINGTON 
jumped up from his 


Was to demonstrate that the 


Fourth of July 


By HARRY J. QUIGLEY 





Safe, sane and cheap—that’s what Greenville (Ohio) 
Legionnaires call the method of bleacher construc- 
tion they adopted for their Fourth of July pageant 


a year ago. 





Note the ties that bind 


new United States was inca- 
pable of protecting this rich 
western country from the 
savages, and so in the un- 
selfish interests of civiliza- 
tion His Majesty’s govern- 
ment would have to take 
over the responsibility by re- 
annexing the territory. 

Washington saw through 
this scheme, and _ sensed 
furthermore that it was 
merely a step in the perfect- 
ly natural British design to 
reacquire all of their old 
colonies and put the results 
of the Revolutionary War to 
naught. Hence some inter- 
esting language on the part 
of the President when the 
courier brought him the 
news of St. Clair’s inexcus- 
able rout by a surprise at- 
tack at dawn. 

The British became more 
open in their backing of the 
victorious Indians, who were 
also joined by a number of 
American soldiers of fortune 
who thought the time had 
come to line up with the win- 
ning side. A leader less reso- 
lute in a crisis than Wash- 
ington would have been an 
unfortunate thing indeed. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: ‘To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United Siates of America; to maintain law and order; to 
joster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our essociation in the Great 
War; to inculeate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles oj justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
erate and sanctijy our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Thomas Riley Marshall 


T Is probably safe to prophesy that the name of Thomas 

Riley Marshall will go down to posterity as that of the 
best-known Vice-President of the United States who did 
not succeed to the Presidency. 

Not since John C. Calhoun has the incumbent of the 
second highest office in the gift of the American people en- 
joyed the honor of re-election, and not even Calhoun was 
the recipient of the honor in such a troublous time. The 
crushing weight of responsibility on the shoulders of. Wood- 
row Wilson did not break him until the war was won; Mr. 
Marshall had none the less to remind himself perpetually 
that fate might at any moment thrust him into the leader- 
ship of a mighty nation straining every muscle for its own 
preservation and the salvation of democracy. He had to be 
the understudy for prosecutor of the greatest effort which 
America had put forth since Lincoln. He fulfilled modestly 
a réle that called for as great tact and intelligence as are 
exacted by the Presidency itself. 

His attitude toward the war coincided perfectly with 
that of the Administration of which he was a part. More 
than that, it probably reflected just as perfectly the aver- 
age American’s opinion: Stay out if we can; go in if we 
must; go in to win. National Commander Drain summar- 
ized Vice-President Marshall’s character succinctly when, 
in a statement to the press following Mr. Marshall’s death, 
he said: “His admirable discharge of many great public 
duties to which an appreciative country called him; his ex- 
emplary conduct in private life; his implicit belief in and 
support of our national institutions and his sturdy Ameri- 
canism made him a man whose absence will be greatly felt 
and whose example will be an inspiration to unborn gen- 
erations of his countrymen.” 


Union Card and Legion Card 


IX years ago, in the cradle days of The American Legion, 

there was both unrest and confusion while uniforms 
were going out of fashion and overalls were coming back. 
Employers and employed alike were harassed by uncer- 
tainty as wage standards hung in the balance and business 
conditions seemed heading toward a slump. It was a time 
of national touchiness, a chip-on-the-shoulder period, with 
hair-trigger nerves producing explosions. 

It was inevitable that the Legion, growing in this period, 
should find itself regarded doubtfully by each of the two 
groups most vitally interested in the changes which were 
taking place in industry. One group, seeing bolshevistic 
ghosts in every shadow, féared that the returning soldiers 
and sailors, conscious of the sacrifices they had made and 
confronted with the harsh realities of a society which had 
grown different while they were away in uniform, would 
join the ranks of discontent. The other group feared 
that industry would try to line up the service men as a 
Pretorian Guard for capital. 

Happily, The American Legion unerringly chose the only 
ground on which it could stand between conflicting groups. 
It early adopted a policy of absolute neutrality in all dis- 
putes between capital and labor, and this policy has been 
preserved. True, in 1919 several posts did violate that 
policy, but their action drew swift rebuke from the or- 
ganization as a whole, and served to make clear the true 
principles on which the Legion stood. The exceptions 
proved the rule. 


So well is the Legion’s policy now understood that the 
double distrust of the early days has disappeared. Na- 
tional Commander James A.. Drain recently commented on 
the friendship existing between the Legion and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In a letter to George L. Berry, 
President of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union 
and a Past National Vice-Commander of the Legion, Com: 
mander Drain said: 

You will reeall that at the dircet request and invitation of 
the late Samuel Gompers I attended the last annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in El Paso in November, 
1924, and there spgke to the delegates. My address had nothing 
of a special labor aspect; it was just the straight American 
Legion doctrine which I preach everywhere: Service through 
The American Legion to God and country in peace as we strove 
to serve God and country in the military establishment in war, 
No audience I have spoken to showed greater appreciation than 
that at El Paso. 

‘There is every reason why the American Federation of Labor 
and The American Legion should be upon good terms with each 
other. Many thousands of Legionnaires have union cards in their 
pockets, and it is not possible for The American ‘Legion or the 
American people to forget the hundreds of thousands of our 
soldiers, sailors and marines who carried their union cards’ with 
them into the military sérvice of their country during the 
World War: 

The American Legion is sacredly pledged in its creed to oppose 
every form of autocracy. If a combination of Jabor, or a com- 
bination of eapital, or any other combination undertakes to 
force its will upon the American people, The American Legion, 
living and operating always under the law, may be depended 
upon to offer determined. opposition. 

The American Legion, serving God and eountry with an un- 
selfish desire to render the highest public service, avoiding par- 
tisanship in polities and bigotry in religion, holds firmly to the 
belief that it is part of its duty to help make sure for Americans 
the enjoyment of freedom and the pursuit of liberty and happi- 
ness. In these purposes, upon its part, we know the American 
Federation of Labor is in sympathy. My strong desire is that 
through mutual understanding of the purposes, rights and ob- 
ligations of each other, the American Federation of Labor and 
The American. Legion shall grow closer and closer together ag 
time goes on. 


Get Ready 


ae one hundred and fiftieth year of American Inde- 
pendence will begin on July 4th. Which is to say that 
on July 4, 1926, these United States of America will be one 
hundred and fifty years old. 

It will be the most important birthday America has had 
since 1876. And following it, there will not be another 
birthday calling for a great organized celebration until 
1976, and that’s too far ahead to worry about. 

July 4, 1925, will give us all a fine opportunity to stage 
a dress rehearsal. Let’s go! 

Ever read the Declaration of Independence? You can 
do it in five minutes. And that five minutes will give you @ 
glorious picture of the road America has traveled, and the 
spirit in which she has traveled it, in one hundred and 
fifty years. 
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The fellow who passes everything on the road is in good 
training to lead another kind of procession. 
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An Illinois traveling salesman died last week leaving 
an estate variously estimated at from four hundred to six 
hundred hotel towels. 


oe 2 & 

It now develops that the once-famous sideshow freak, 
“The Wild Man From Borneo,” was originally a plumber. 
Who, just possibly, forgot to get shaved. 

oe ¢ & 

Little credence is given to a widely-circulated report 
that an athletic Wisconsin husband recently opened a can 
of sardines with the key that came with the can. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


The most impressive tablet in Europe is on a pillar of 
Amiens cathedral whose tower looks across the Somme 


battlefields. Its words are few. 
A Few Words Their eloquence is in the fact they 
in Stone state—the fact, carved in stone, that 


six hundred thousand British sol- 
diers fell in France. 

This was the price that Britain paid in order that the 
British might still be British and the French still French. 
And the British remain still British and the French are 
still French—and a little more so, it seems to me, than 
before the war. That twenty-four-mile-wide channel 
which lies between them marks a contrast in habits, men- 
tality and racial characteristics a thousand miles wide. 

“Disillusioned about France,” you hear Englishmen say, 
and “Disillusioned about England,” you hear Frenchman 
say. That is, although the two peoples fought in com- 
radeship for four years, they find each other to be just 
the same. The war was only a truce between racial dif- 
ferences which had the relief of fresh expression after 
the war was over. 

The French secretly resent that tablet in Amiens cathe- 
dral. They like to think that they won the war single- 
handed. The tablet reminds them that they did not. To 
the British it is a reminder that but for their aid the 
French would have perished. Thus national pride speaks 
in the voice of ancient rivalry from both sides of the 
Channel. 

And America? Neither British nor French like to think 
that, fighting together, with Russia and Italy assisting, 
the war could not be won until America was also fighting 
on their side. 

It is the Germans who are now most ready to admit 
that we had a great part. It appeals to German pride 
to think that they held off the other nations and that only 
when America entered the lists did the tide turn against 
them. And all this is just human nature. 


The British have returned to all their old forms. Roy- 
alty moves again with Victorian pomp. The court levees 
were never more brilliant. All the 
They Still Guards regiments are back in their 
Like Redcoats bright red tunics and showy trap- 
pings of old. Obliging King George 
one day goes to the Derby in state; the next day, in a 
sack coat, he rides in the miniature railway in the Wem- 
bley exhibition. The British like to have national tradi- 
tion personified in a monarch if for no other reason than 
to impress the hundreds of millions of Orientals of His 
Majesty’s Indian Empire. 
en I was in London I saw the impressive military 
funeral of the Earl of Ypres—who was the Sir John 
French who commanded the British Army in France in 
the early days of the war—and I realized the value of 
the old uniforms, compared to khaki, for ceremonial ef- 
fect. At the head was the Household Cavalry of the 
Life Guards, mounted on their black horses, with high 
boots, tight pipe-layed breeches, shining steel cuirasses 
and plumed brass helmets of medieval splendor. Then 
came detachments of the crack Guard infantry regiments 
—Grenadier, Coldstream, Scotch and Welch, in their huge 
in shakos. Favored rich men’s sons and lords’ sons 
dlicer them. After them came detachments of the ordi- 


nary line regiments in khaki, who do the day’s work of 
the Empire. 

Admiral Beatty was among the pallbearers. So was 
Marshal Joffre, who was so feeble that he tottered from 
fatigue. Earl Haig, who succeeded French as commander 
in France, led the group of British generals in their cocked 
hats with plumes of white feathers. Then came the for- 
eign military attaches and deputations of Belgian and 
French poilus. The tin hat of the light French officer 
in command of the French poilus was not up to the 
shoulder of the tallest British guardsman who had been 
selected as his escort of honor. I thought that both 
seemed a trifle self-conscious. They made a picture which 
said: “See what big men we grow in England and what . 
little men they grow in France!” 

Household Cavalry in their gleaming helmets, column 
of huge bearskin shakos, generals in gold braid, the slow 
step of the funeral march—unchanging Britain gave her 
dead commander the full ceremonial of splendor which 
was a duplicate of that of the days of Marlborough or 
Wellington. It is the British way. Other nations’ ways 
are their ways. And Britain is paying her debts. The 
pound is at par. 


Here are three remarks I heard in Europe. They tell 
alot. Said a Frenchman: “The Germans will never pay. 
They are the Germans. Repara- 
Told ina tions? Phut!” Said a German: 
Sentence “Ach, all our lives we go on pay- 
ing the Frenchies and always they 
say we pay them nothing.” Said an Englishman: “The 
pound never budged. It was the dollar that went up. No 
matter who else pays, the British pay.” 


Paradox! Although the French franc is worth only 
one-fourth of what it was before the war, France has 
only ten thousand unemployed. Al- 
The British though the British pound is at par 
Legion’s Problem Britain has more than a million un- 
employed. Of these more than half 
are ex-service men. They are the special care of the 
heavy-laden British Legion, which has a membership of 
a million and a half. It labors unceasingly for the un- 
employed and for its army of disabled, which includes 
seventy-five thousand tuberculous cases. When we feel 
blue we may remind ourselves that ours is an easy prob- 
lem compared with that of the British Legion. 


Hail, hail, the gang’s very comfortably situated in the 
land of cheerio. Soldier and sailor, we knew England 
only as a land that some of us 


Perfectly passed through on the way to 
At Home France. A number of our ex-service 

men are earning their living in Eng- 
land now. London Post of The American Legion has 


been taking a brace under Commander Walter Mangum. 
It has nearly three hundred members. Right in the heart 
of Mayfair it has its own clubhouse where members may 
drop in and feel at home any hour of the day, and where 
there are bedrooms which enable a bachelor to have the 
best substitute he may for a home until he finds the right 
irl to make one of his own. I saw enough of London 
‘ost to make me wish that I could see a lot more of it. 
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tam peaks look eastward to the hot 

wheatfields of Kansas and west- 

ward to the Great Salt Lake and 
cactus-covered deserts, The American 
Legion has opened a chain of camps in 
which Legionnaires may find cool days 
and nights, restful sleep and health- 
giving air—air which has the crispness 
of the mountain tops and the pungence 
of pine forests. 

Three camps comprise the chain of 
American Legion mountain  play- 
grounds in Colorado, one in the south- 
ern part of the State, one in the cen- 
tral region about Denver and the third 
in the north, and any Legionnaire trav- 
eling eastward or westward, by train or 
automobile, on any one of the many 
transcontinental highways or railroads, 
is certain to find himself within easy 
distance of one of the Legion camps. 

The playground in the south is the 
American Legion National Camp, so 
designated by authority of a resolution 
adopted by the Legion’s national con- 
vention in San Francisco in 1923. It 
was established by a group of Legion 
posts in southern Colorado under the 
leadershiv of Pueblo Post. The camp 
lies in a beautiful setting of tall peaks 
in the Sangre de Cristo Range of the 
Rockies, in the San Isabel National 
Forest, sixty-two miles west of Pueblo 
and nine miles southwest of Westcliffe. 

This national camp is easily reached 
by travelers, by train or auto, who fol- 
low the Royal Gorge route through the 
canyons carved by the headwaters of 
the Arkansas River. Tens of thou- 
sands of tourists who wish to view 
mountain splendors from the windows 
of Pullman cars each year journey over 
the line of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad which takes them within a 
short distance of the Legion’s national 
camp. Those traveling westward come 
to the town of Texas Creek immediate- 
ly after viewing the Royal Gorge, one 
of the scenic marvels of the world, a 
spot where the canyon, with perpendi- 
cular walls of a thousand feet on each 


T Golorade, where snowy moun- 
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Opening a World’s 


side, narrows to a width so small that 
the railroad must traverse it above the 
roaring river on a trestle suspended 
from the sides of the canyon. From 
Texas Creek a branch line of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande winds through the 
side canyons, over thrilling grades, to 
the town of Westcliffee One may 
travel easily from Westcliffe to the na- 
tional camp by automobile. 

Those who follow the National Park 
Highway westward by automobile find 
exceptionally good roads paralleling the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, and 
at Texas Creek or the town of Flor- 








‘ 





In Marble Mountain, the slope shown in this photograph, is a marble cave, one 

of the mnany attractions which hikers may visit in an easy jog from The Ameri- 

can Legion NationalCamp. The little streams which tumble into the canyons 
from mountains such as this one are full of fighting trout 


Legion’s 
By CARTER 


ence, along the canyon route, they may 


turn off on to roads which will take them 


to Westcliffe. There is a preferred high- 
way, however, which leads more direct- 
ly than the canyon route from Pueblo 
to Westcliffe. It passes through the 
town of Wetmore and may easily be 
recognized on any of the road maps 
which are so plentiful in Colorado. For 
the convenience of Legionnaires of 
other States, the southern Colorado 
posts of the Legion conducting the na- 
tional camp have arranged to have mo- 
tor tourists supplied with special in- 
formation at the Pueblo Commerce 
Club, Central Block, in Pueblo. Here 
a good road map may be obtained. This 
map, showing all the highways in Colo- 
rado, will also be mailed by the Com- 
merce Club to any Legionnaire upon 
request. Questions will be answered by 
Pueblo Post of the American Legion. 
The post maintains clubrooms in the 
Woodmen’s Building. William Boyle is 
Post commander. ; 
The second Legion mountain camp i 
Colorado is conducted by the Denver 
City Council of The American Legion, 
five posts sharing in the enterprise. 
The camp is known as Chief Hosa 
Lodge, and it lies among the peaks 
twenty-five miles northwest of Denver. 
No railroad leads to it and it may be 
reached only by automobile. It is 4 
part of the mountain park system of 
the city of Denver, and the city has 
turned over to the Legion a central 
community building which was erect 
by the city at a cost of $50,000. This 
lodge is the center of the Legion 
of fifty acres. ‘ 
Any Legionnaire who finds himself 
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Roof Garden to the 


Campers 
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in Denver or near it may with small 
effort and little time reach Chief Hosa 
Lodge. Here he may eat broiled moun- 
tain trout steak or fried chicken. A 
Legionnaire and his mother operate the 
restaurant at the lodge. A Legion or- 
chestra plays dance music. The lodge 
is an ideal place to rest and sleep and 
lose the fatigue of train ride or auto 
trip. 

John C. Vivian, of Denver, Com- 
mander of the Colorado Department of 
The American Legion, is leading in 
plans for the further development of 
the Denver Legion resort. Eventually 
it is hoped that two cottages may be 
erected for each State, because the 
Denver Legionnaires anticipate a great 
rush of visitors as soon as the a‘ivan- 
tages of their camp become widely 
known. As things now stand, all vis- 
itors are sure to find accommodations, 
either in the Legion buildings now 
available or in the surrounding hotels. 

The preferred route to Chief Hosa 
Ledge lies through the town of Golden 
and over the Lookout Mountain road, 
although other routes are available. 
Routes may be looked up at any of the 

m agencies in Denver, or a request 
for information mailed to Morton M. 
David, Adjutant of the Department of 
Colorado, Interstate Trust Building, 
Denver, or to the headquarters of the 
Denver Council of The American Le- 

Symes Building, will bring all 
Recessary details. 

The third Colorado Legion camp is 
the Colorado Department Mountain 
Camp in Estes National Park, five 
miles from the town cf Estes Park on 
Glazier Creek. The main east and west 


route to this camp lies through the 
town of Loveland in northern central 
Colorado. The camp itself is in the 
center of one of the nation’s scenic 
playgrounds. However, this camp has 
not been developed as fully as the other 
two camps and much work must be 
done this summer before it will be pre- 
pared to care fully for the Legionnaires 
who may come from other states. The 
Colorado department established the 
camp under a permit from the National 
Park Service. Under the terms of this 
permit any profits made from the oper- 
ation of the camp must be expended in 
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The trail and the road shown in the 
two accompanying pictures lead to 
The American Legion National Camp 
Ground in the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains of Colorado. Here, eight thou- 
sand feet above sea level, there is joy 
in breathing the pine-laden air and 
watching the sun rise and set mag- 
nificentiy among the snow-covered 
peaks. The peak shown ia the photo- 
graph at the right is Crestone Nee- 
dies, higher than Pike’s Peak and un- 
scaled until last year 


improvements. The ‘permit also speci- 
fies that the camp must be open to the 
oe public on the same terms as to 
vegionnaires and their families. The 
canteen which the Legion expects to 
establish at this camp is therefore ex- 
pected to serve many thousands of per- 
sons, including many who were not in 
service. 

The Colorado Legionnaires in operat- 
ing all three of their mountain camps 
have realized the opportunity of giving 
outstanding evidence of the Legien’s’ 
policy of public serviee. All three 
camps will serve in many ways those 
visitors who come from outside the 
Legion. Of course, where Legion funds 


-have been spent in providing ¢ertain 


accommodations, Legionnaires nat- 
urally be given preference. This is 
particularly the case at the American 
Legion National Camp near Westcliffe. 

At the National Camp, where the cost 
of buildings and other improvements 
has been met by a group of Legion 
posts, ionnaires will find themselves 
privil guests. For those outside 
the Legion there are ample and equally 
suitable accommodations at nearby ho- 
tels and camp sites. 

Space on the national camp ground 
is free to any Legionnaire, all his 
family and his guests. It is just as 
good a place for the womenfolk and the 
children as for buddy himself. No one 
will be stretching out a hand for rent, 

(Continued on page 17) 




















Here oa the Top of the World, the crest of the range just above the American 

Legion National Camp, Legionnaires may ride on saddle horses while they 

gaze northeastward where, scores of miles away, the massive head of Pike’s 
Peak is raised white to the summer sun 
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They Won't Be Left Behind Us By Wallgren 
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awe KITCHEN.”— AND DENIM, TRIMMED WITH O-D. STULL WHILE 


THiS IDEA, OF SOMEBODY 
ON “THE GENERAL STAFE 
HAS <0 IMPRESSED THe 
WAR DEPT. “THAT THEY 
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“THAT WOMEN SHALL Do 
“THE COOKING , KITCHEN- 
Pouce AND LAUNDRY 
WoRK (NX THe NEXT 
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A Page from the Life Book 
of a Gallant Fighter 


(Continued from page 6) 


Estacado, or the Staked Plains, led by 
Ben Clark, one of the best plainsmen 
and guides General Miles said he ever 
knew. . El Llano. Estacado were so 
named by the early Spaniards, who 
found them so treeless and unvaryingly 
level, so devoid of all landmarks, that 
they used to drive stakes across them 
as they marched so as to be able to 
find the way back. Travelers on Santa 
Fé trains acréss the Texas Panhandle 
can look out on those vast flatlands, 
now prosperously farmed, and if they 
will look carefully they will note the 
curve of the earth, as at sea. 

Ben Clark needed no stakes. 
reported hostile In- 
dians to the west- 
ward and. Lieuten- 
ant Frank D. Bald- 
win, who had won a 
Congressional Medal 
of Honor in the 
Civil War, went 
after them with one 
troop of . cavalry. 
Baldwin reached 
Adobe Walls just in 
time to beat off a 
second assault on 
the trading post. 
The Indians. es- 
eaped, joining their 
main body and 
burning the prairie 
behind them. Bald- 
win rejoined his 
main body and the 
pursuit began. The 
Indians fled south- 
west into the hills 
which border the 
Staked Plains on 
the south. Miles left 
his supply train be- 
hind, and on August 
28 and 29, 1874, 
marched his com- 
mand, infantry and 
cavalry alike, sixty- 
five miles through 
this rough and road- 
less country. The 
temperature was 110 degrees in the 
shade, the water so impregnated with 
alkali that the men could not swallow 
coffee made with it. 

On August 30th the march was re- 
sumed at four a. m. and four hours 
later the Indians charged the command 
from both flanks as it was passing 
through a narrow defile. The cavalry 
wheeled to meet the impact, Major 
Compton waving his hat and shouting: 

“T'll make every man who’s killed a 
corporal!” 

he Indian charge was turned into a 
retreat or running fight which lasted 
all day over the roughest of country. 
The redskins made several brave stands, 
but eventually fled, demoralized. The 
Tunning fight lasted beyond the Red 

Iver, the bed of which was a half mile 
wide and as dry as the Sahara. This 
was a blow to the troops, who were 
frantic with thirst. Some threw them- 
Selves down in the burning sand, opened 
the veins of their arms with bayonets 
and drank the blood. Major Compton 
ot have made several corporals that 


Scouts 





Ben Clark, scout, whom General Miles 
called one of the best plainsmen and 
guides he ever knew. Clark piloted 
the Miles party on the expedition 
which rescued the German girls 


The wagon train, you recall, had 
been left many miles behind. It was 
guarded by two infantry companies. It 


returned to Camp Supply for stores | 


and started to rejoin Colonel Miles in 
the Panhandle. One night a teamster 


| 
| 


went for a walk in the evening air a| 


short piece from where the train was 
parked. He was found dead and scalped 
in the morning. A few days later the 
Indians attacked in force. 
driven off, with severe loss@s to both 


They were | 


sides, but they laid siege to the train | 


and might eventually have captured it 
and exterminated its escort but for 
the heroism of William F. Schmalsle, 
a young scout. Vol- 
untarily and alone 
Schmalsle rode 
through the Indian 
skirmish line. Both 
scout and mount 
made the open coun- 
try miraculously un- 
wounded, with a de- 
tachment of Indians 
in fierce pursuit. 


the young scout fly- 
ing across the plains 
and the Indians 
after him. To elude 
pursuit he dashed 
his horse into a 
herd of buffaloes. 
The horse nearly 
fell and Schmalsle 
lost his rifle. Finally 
the horse dropped, 
exhausted, 
Schmalsle made his 
way on foot, travel- 
ing by night and 
hiding by day, to 
Camp Supply, where 
he gave the alarm 
and troops went to 
the relief of the be- 
sieged wagon train. 

I have not forgot- 
ten the captive Ger- 
man sisters, but I 
put these little epi- 
sodes in the story to show what Indian 
campaigning was like. Here is an- 
other one which was made the subject 
of a painting by Frederick Remington. 

General Miles moved his command 
north from the Red River to McClellan 
Creek, where he found drinkable water. 
On September 10, 1874, he sent Ser- 
geant Z. T. Woodhall, Sixth Cavalry, 
with three soldiers and two scouts, to 
take some dispatches through 150 miles 
of dangerous country to Camp Supply, 
Indian Territory. 

The party traveled at night. At six 
o’clock on the morning of September 
12th it was approaching the Washita 
River, where Woodhall intended to halt 
and conceal the men and horses during 
the day in the trees by the river bank. 
While still on the open plain, however, 
without a vestige of cover, the little 
band was attacked by 125 Comanches 
and Kiowas. Four of the six were 
wounded by the Indians’ first volley. 
They flung themselves from their 
horses, and the animals were driven off 
by the Indians. While one man dug a 
shallow hole with his knife and his 


Night came on with | 
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Takes the Fight 
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Stiffest Beard 
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the stubble and shave. 
No brush. No rub-in. 
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hands, the others made a ring around 
him and kept the Indians at a distance 
ef about two hundred yards by rapid 
rifle fire. 

Private George W. Smith was help- 
kess when they carried him into the 
slight shelter 


older sisters were still in the hands of 
the Indians, one teamster blew his nose 
and announced that by God he’d never 
let his mules rest until “we get them 
two gals.” 

Julian and Nancy Adelaide were sent 
to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 





thus provided, but 
he asked to be 
propped in a sit- 
ling position with 
a rifle im his 
hands, so the In- 
dians might not 
perceive the crip- 
pled condition of 
the party. Thus 
Smith continued 
to draw his por- 
tion of the enemy 
fire, and by ex- 
posure to fresh 
wounds after his 
own power of 
zction was gone 
aided his desper- 
ately pressed 
comrades. 

The fight lasted 
until nightfall. 
The Indians com- 
pletely surround- 
ed the white men, 
maintained a con- 
stant fire, and 
again and. again 
rushed their po- 
sition. All such 
attacks were 
beaten off, although sometimes the In- 
dians were almost under the muzzles of 
the defenders’ five active guns. When 
darkness came they gathered ap their 
dead and withdrew. Every one of the 
defenders had been some of 
without food or water all day. The he- 
roic Smith was breathing his last. 

t Woedhall, Private Harrington 
and Scout Chapman were unable to 
stand. Thirty-six hours later they 
were found by a passing detachment of 
troops. In his officiai report of this 
incident Colonel Miles recommended 
all six men for decorations or pensions. 
WwW received a Medal of Honor, 
recovered and distinguished himself 
many more times in Indian fights. 

Colonel Miles’s command continued 
its operations north from McClellan 
Creek, dispersing Indian bands wher- 
ever he met them. In these actions 
Lieutenant Baldwin, commanding the 
scouts, is repeatedly mentioned in dis- 
»atches for personal gallantry and skill 
in mpg bt g e seems to have 
borne a charmed life, and evéntually 
was one of the few men in our histo 
to be awarded a second SSi 
Medal of Honor. He lived to me a 
bah ag general and died in 1928. 

November 8, 1874, Baldwin routed 
a Cheyenne detachment and captured 
its camp on the north branch of Mc- 
Clellan Creek in the Texas Panhandle. 
In one of the tepees the white men were 
zstonished to find two half-starved little 
white girls, who had undergone so 
many owenee experiences that they 
were no longer surprised at anything. 
They were Jatian and Nancy Adelaide 
German. The soldiers gathered about 
them in blank amazement, and as the 
children told their s , Colonel Miles 
records that tears ran the cheeks 
of the soldiers and case-harde 
scouts. When the girls said their two 








Lieutenant Frank D. Baldwin, Medal 

of Honer, who went in pursuit of the 

hostile Indians reported by Scout 
Ben Clark 


where the wives 
of officers of the 
garrison nursed 
them back to 
health. Save for 
the hardships of 
Indian campaign 
life they had been 
unharmed. They 
were such pretty 
little things that 
the ladies had 





their pictures 
taken and sent 
one of them to 
Colonel Miles. 
This photograph 
gave Miles an 
idea. He turned 


it over and wrote 
this message on 
the back: 
Fort Sill, I. T. 
Jan, 2ist, 1875. 
To the Misses Ger- 
main (Captives) 
These Germain 
sisters are well 
and are now with 
their friends. Do 
not be discouraged, 
efforts are being made for your benefit. 
NELSON A. MILES, 
Col. and Bvt. Maj. Gen. 
U. 8S. Army. 
He gave the photograph to a friendly 
Delaware and 
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where they surrendered and delivered 
over the German sisters. 

The indians were lined up and Kath- 
arine and Sopha German walked alo 
and picked out seventy-five of them 
who had a part in the murder of the 
Germans and others. These were taken 
to Florida for internment; the others 
were released to their reservations. 

Colonel Miles acted as legal guar 
dian of the four rescued girls until 
each reached her majority. All of 
them are married and still living— 
Mrs. Katharine German Swerdfeger at 
Ascadero, California; Mrs. Sopha Ger- 
man Feldman at Humboldt, Nebraska; 
Mrs. Julian German Brooks at South 
Pasadena, California, and Mrs. Nancy 
Adelaide German Andrews at Bern, in 
eastern Kansas, which is nearly the 
entire width of the State removed from 
the scene of the tragedy of fifty-one 
years ago. 

Before the murderers of the Germans 
were sent south their chief, Minimie, 
asked Colonel Miles to take his son and 
teach him the ways of the white man. 
General Miles told me he was deeply 
touched by this attention, that it set 
him to thinking for a better way te 
improve the Indian than by shooti 
at him. He recommended that the 
Government undertake systematically 
to teach young Indians the ways of the 
white man and drafted a plan to this 
end. This led to the establishment of 
the great Indian school at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, where in later years 
pale-face football strategists used to be 
after Jim Thorpe to teach them the 
ways of the red man—on the gridiron, 
anyhow. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT: In addi- 
tion to data sup- 





told him to find 
the Indians who 
still held the two 
remaining Ger- 
man girls captive, 
an surrepti- 
tiously place it in 
the hands of the 
elder. The Indian 
messenger also 
was to tell the 
chief of the Ger- 
man captors that 
no mercy would 
be shown him un- 
til he delivered 
the girls alive 
and unharmed. 
This Indian 
with a few com- 
panions traveled 
five hundred 
miles. He crossed 
the snow-covered, 
blizzard - swept 
Staked Plains to 
the border of 
New Mexico, ful- 
filled his mission 
and returned. 
Katharine and 
Sopha German 
had given up 
hope of surviving 
the winter, which 
Was so. severe 
that even the Indian warriors had per- 
ished by the hundred. This note gave 
them heart. The Indians were glad to 
accept the terms Miles offered and at 





ned once started to march back to their 


reservations in the Indian Territory, 





William F. Schmalsle, the frontier 
scout who rode through an Indian 
battle line to bring reinforcements to 
a beleagured army supply train. 


From a photograph 


plied personally 


tenant General 
Miles, the writer 
is indebted to the 
General’s pub- 
lished accounts of 
his Indian cam- 
paign of 1874-75 
which appear in 
his books, “Per- 
sonal _ Recollee- 
tions of Nelson 
A. Miles” and 
“Serving the Re- 
public,” facts 
from which were 
transeribed to 
this account by 
express permis- 
sion of the aw 
thor. I am i 
debted to Mrs. 
Meredith for the 
historic photo- 
graphs of the 
German __ sisters 
and of the fam- 
ily. Bible.. Mrs. 
éredith also 
kindly gave me 
some data from @ 
history she is 
writing of the 
German girls’ 
captivity for fu- 
ture publication. Mrs. Frank D. Bald- 
win of Santa Monica, California, sup- 
plied the photograph of her late hus- 
band. The War Department co-operated 
with the writer in the examination of 
contemporary military records.—M. 
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Opening 2 World’s Roof Garden 
to the Legion’s Campers 


(Continued from page 13) 


fees or tips. The visitor may stay as 
jong as he wishes, with no cares except 
to observe the laws of fire prevention 
and sanitation. 

As this is written, the community 
building is being erected on the camp 
ground. It will be sixty feet wide and 
ninety feet long, made of logs and na- 
tive lumber. It will have a huge fire- 
place and ample room for dancing and 
community entertainments. As rapidly 
as means can be found, cabins will be 
built around the community lodge, 
and electric lights, plumbing and mod- 
ern conveniences will be installed. Un- 
til these improvements are completed, 
tent camving will be the preferred 
method at une national camp. The vis- 
itor will find that if he has not brought 
a tent or other supplies with him he 
will be able to obtain them at reason- 
able rates from one of the nearby hotels. 

While the Legion camp ground prop- 
er consists of but a few acres, the whole 
San Isabel Forest is there for buddy to 
roam in. He may rent saddle horses 
and automobiles if he tires of going 
about on hobnails. The mountain 
scenery in itself would make the camp 
attractive to anybody, but there are 

lenty of things to do. Anyone who 
likes fishing, for instance, will find 
nearby lakes and dozens of little tum- 
bling streams full of mountain trout. 

Last year one thousand campers 

¢ took advantage of the Legion’s national 
camp—and that was its first summer. 
Last year the camp was pretty much 
devoid of facilities for a good time. 
This summer, as new buildings go up 
and the camp rounds into shape, the 
rush is expected to set in. Pueblo is 
one of the most important railroad cen- 
ters of the west and a glance at any 
map shows how easily it may be 
reached, so there are no travel ob- 
stacles to deter any visitor living east 
of the Rockies. Most visitors will travel 
by way of Denver. The three trunk 
lines which reach Pueblo are the Colo- 
rado and Southern, Denver and Rio 
— Western and the Missouri Pa- 
cific. 

One good method of reaching the 
camp is by motor bus, leaving the Vail 





Hotel and the Congress Hotel in Pueblo 
early in the morning and covering the 
sixty-two miles to the camp in some- 
thing over four hours. There is also 
one train daily from Pueblo making 
direct connections with the branch line 
to Westcliffe. 

The visitor finding himself at the na- 
tional camp on his first visit to the 
Rockies will be enthralled by the moun- 
tains all about him. ‘Thirteen of these 
rise more than 12,500 feet, and six of 
them tower about 14,000 feet. These 
are all snow-capped, of course. Three 
of the crests are higher than Pike’s 
Peak itself, and one, Crestone Needles, 
was unconquered by man, so far as is 
known, until last year, when two col- 
lege students clambered the weary dis- 
tance to the top. 


The mountains were first explored by | 


the Spaniards fifty years after Colum- 
bus. They gave them their name— 
Sangre de Cristo (Blood of Christ), be- 
cause the setting sun sprays its red 


rays on the snow-capped crests and the | 


dark green forests of the range. The 
Sangre de Cristo mountains is the 


longest single line mountain range in| 


the world. 

The establishment of the 
camp in the Sangre de Cristo range 
and the opening of the other two Le- 
gion camps in Colorado are evidences 
that The American Legion recognizes 
the significance of a great movement 
which is affecting the life of the 
American people. The tides of travel, 
which in past years flowed steadily 
from the prosaic places to the pic- 
turesque, are now rising annually in 
huge waves, and everywhere new stop- 
ping places for the tourist are being 
prepared. Western states are inven- 
torying. their old wonders. New na- 
tional parks and playgrounds are tak- 
ing form. The armies of summer tour- 
ists pour from the east and the Middle 
West plains through all the mountain 
passes, in Pullmans and automobiles. 
Distance has been made meaningless. 
The Legionnaire now, leaving his home 
city with its Legion clubhouse, will find 
as a traveler his most memorable pleas- 
ures in American Legion camps. 


This is the architect’s drawing of the community lodge which Colorado Legion- 
naires are now building at The American Legion National Camp. They are 
building it of hewn logs and native timber 
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The Boston is the only adjustable 
garter made without metal parts on 
the face of pad—hence we say the 


Pad without a Pucker. 


For quality, comfort and servi-e 
insist on having Bostons. Buy 


Knicker Boston for Sports Wear 


Made in heathe- mixtures or plain colors to 
match sport sto-xines, in sizes and widths 
suitable for Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
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As one of the oldest 
patent firms in Amer- 
ica we give inventors 
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Putting a New Kick into the 
Fourth of July 


He sent Anthony Wayne, one of the 
most intrepid of his Revolutionary 
generals, to Ohio with 4,000 men. Mad 
Anthony wintered in 1793-94 in a 
stockade his men built at Greenville, 
near the seene of St. Clair’s defeat. In 
the Spring of 1794 he erected and gar- 
risoned a few more forts at strategic 
places. Then he encamped 3,000 men 
near Fort Miami, a British military 
post on the Maumee River south of the 
resent city of Toledo. He offered the 
ndians peace if they would bury the 
hatchet. They said to wait ten days 
and they would see, but if Wayne 
mg his command they would annihi- 
ate it. 


AYNE immediately attacked and 
completely defeated the Indians at 
Fallen Timbers on the Maumee River. 
Then Wayne advised the British com- 
mander, who had openly sympathized 
with the Indians, that he could either 
drop his interest in the tribesmen or 
t. The British decided not to fight. 
following summer Little Turtle 

and 1,200 braves came to Wayne’s fort 
at Greenville and sat vinden: maleing 
a treaty relinquishing claim to the ter- 
ritory comprising Indiana and Michi- 
gan. By another treaty the British 
evacuated their forts.on American soil. 
Wayne’s fort is gone, but Greenville 
is still there, a pleasant old town 
which is the home of some 6,500 peo- 
le, including those who belong to the 
rk Cottrell Post of The American .Le- 
gion. Last year Erk Cottrell Post de- 
cided to observe the Fourth of July by 
re-enacting in pageant and tableaux 
some of the history of their town and 
the country roundabout. There is plenty 
of that history. The Indian troubles 
which ended in the Peace of Green- 
ville—one of the least known but most 
important peace treaties ever nego- 
tiated on American soil—is a sample 
of the romantic episodes of western 
Ohio history. The. War of 1812, the 


succeeding st es of the pioneers, 
the Se railroad” by which 
fugitive slaves were spirited from 


Kentucky to Canada and freedom, the 
Civil War—these events touched 
Greenville. The ion post decided 
to dramatize this history for the in- 
spiration of the local public. They 
went to work as early as the preceding 
aes” lenty of people who 
ere were plenty ew 

said it couldn’t be done. YS 
oe -— ed and = mg 
people. e Legion people sai t 
wasn’t exactly accurate, that they had 
figured on about $15,000 and two thou- 
sand people. Nyt sg in certain 
> gr it was deci that a post of 

he American Legion had gone plumb 
crazy with its ambitious pageant plans. 

Erk Cottrell Post went ahead and 
first off organized a large committee 
which took in all posts in the county 
and other organizations which would 
join. The leading men and women of 
the county were enlisted in the move- 
ment. e committee got hold of a 


(Continued from page 9) 


professional yagnens producer, got him 
to study the local history, write a 
pageant and later produce it. The lat- 
ter took money to start on and the 
first money was raised by selling the 
fair grounds concessions for $1,100 
cash. As production proceeded addi- 
tional funds were needed. The old 
ndstand was inadequate. Sixty- 
ve hundred additional seats were in- 
expensively and safely erected with 
railroad crossties. More money was 
brought in by pushing the advance sale 
of tickets in Greenville and twenty 
neighboring towns. Billboard posters 
and paid full-page newspaper advertis- 
ing space was used with effect within a 
radius of a hundred miles. 

Fifteen thousand people came to see 
the show, many from long distances. 
Competent critics who have seen his- 
torical representations here and abroad 
pronounced the Greenville drama the 
equal of any produced. Its enactment 
occupied two evenings, It portrayed 
the history of the community from the 
Indian times to the modern times. There 
were 2,000 persons in the caste, includ- 
ing real Indians from a nearby reserva- 
tion, fifty horses, covered wagons and 
all the rest. Eighteen thousand dollars 
were spent on the show, but it cost the 
producers only a few hundred, because 
the receipts were almost equal to the 
expenditures. The officials of Erk Cot- 
trell Post say the next time they put 
on a big show, which they intend to do, 
they will make money, though that isn’t 
the main object. 

All of which goes to demonstrate 
what a single Legion post, and in this 
case a small post in a country town, can 
do with zeal, energy, intelligent appli- 
cation and a — idea. Up to the last 
Fourth of July there wasn’t much to 
distinguish Erk Cottrell Post from 
the other 11,000 posts in the Legion ex- 
cept that a lot of the others had more 
members and more money and appar- 
ently stood a better chance of tackling 
a big thing in a big way and getting 
by with it. 


aoe hot weather in June—except 
out in Montana where I hear that 
it snowed—is not all that reminds the 
surveyor of Legion affairs that another 
Fourth of July is rolling around. The 
decision of the President to have the 
second Defense Test observance on the 
Fourth this year, instead of September 
12th, as last year, gives the day a dou- 
ble-barreled aspect. The Legion will 
support Defense Test Day whenever it 
is held, and posts from Maine to Ore- 
gon are hastily expanding and reorgan- 
izing their plans for the Fourth to in- 
clude a recognition of Defense Test 
Day. 

John J. Pershing, than whom no more 
conscientious Legionnaire wears the 
button, is the founder of Defense Test 
Day. He gave the Legion much credit 
last year for making the observance a 
success. The general was strikingly 

leased, and I think a little surprised, 
the way Legion posts everywhere 


took hold and made the first Defense 
Test surpass the most optimistic expec- 
tations of the War Department. He 
has referred to it many times in_pri- 
vate conversations as an example of 
the great power and resource of the 
Legion. It is the aim of the War De 
pe sore that Defense Test Day shall 

observed in every city, town, village 
and hamlet in the United States, and 
last year it was observed in most of 
them. In the nime army corps head 
quarters about the country is a report 
on each and every one of these thou- 
sands of local observances. At the 
Second Corps Headquarters, in New 
York City, I had a chance to look some 
of these over once. It was a fine thing 
for the ehest expansion. Legion, Le- 
gion, Legion—all the way through. In 
almost every report the local Legion 
post came in for honorable mention, 
and in more cases than not a Legion- 
naire seemed to have been in charge, 
and used his post as the rallying group 
for the whole celebration. 


A’ the War i> fa Appa in Washi 
ton they said it was pretty m 
the same over the rest of the country. 


I am going to relate here some of the, 


details by which the Francher Nicoll 
Post made a suecess of Defense Test 
Day in Pleasantville, New York. I 
pick this pas because there is nothing 
remarkable about the way it did it, 
even if Pleasantville did get a citation 
from 77th Division Headquarters for 
the way it carried things off. From 
what I know of other posts’ work, five 
hundred of them must have done as 
well as Francher Nicoll and done it 
about in the same way. 

The village of Pleasantville is thirty 
miles north of New York City. It isa 
quiet place of 3,500 inhabitants; prides 
itself on being a quiet place where 
nothing much of national importance 
has happened since a local boy named 
Private Isaac Van Waart in 1780 with 
two other soldiers went over to the Al- 
bany Post Road five miles away and 
captured Major André, the British spy, 
and exposed the treachery of Arnold 
before any damage was done. George 
Washington thanked Private Van 
Waart and gave him a medal and a 
bonus. 

In Pleasantville, as in all other local- 
ities, the War Department named a 
committee in gr pe ae of local 
reserve officers. chairman was 3 
fellow named Kingsland Rood, a cap- 
tain and a Legionnaire. King 8 
immediately expanded his committee 
from five to about twenty-five members, 
split it up into sub-committees and put 
everybody to work. On the expanded 
committee were village officials and at 
least one member of every organization 
in the village—volunteer fire depart- 
ment, all churches, fraternal orders, 
patriotic societies, women’s clubs, 
country clubs, ete. The chief duty of 
the committeemen was to turn their 
organizations out in force for the pa- 
rade, and the public speaking and en- 
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ne gg which was to follow the 
parade. 

Then Rood, who happens to be a 
newspaperman with a job in New York 
City, wrote a column and a half piece 
for the Pleasantville Journal, the week- 

paper, <a what Defense Test 
bs was about. This set forth that in 
case of a mobilization for war Pleas- 
antville would raise a platoon of F 
Company, 307th Infantry, 77th Divi- 
sion, Second Army Corps, and that on 
September 12th all mobilization plans 

would be publicly demonstrated in the 
village 

Captain Rood then went ahead and 
arranged for a mimic draft board to 
draft a mimic platoon—doctors to ex- 
amine them, officers to swear them in 
and all. He arranged for billeting, 
feeding and drilling this platoon. © 
made a military survey of the personal 
and material resources of Pleasantville 
available for war-time uses—listing in- 
habitants, by occupation, number of au- 
tomobiles and trucks, provisions on 
hand, etc. When September 12th came 


the platoon was raised from among 
young men of the village, formed in 

epot Square and marched at the head 
of the band-led parade up Bedford 
Road, which is the main thoroughfare. 
There were five hundred in the line of 
march and 1,500 assembled at Soldiers 
and Sailors field to hear State Senator 
Mastick, a Legionnaire, make a speech, 
explaining Defense Test Day, and to 
watch a baseball game. A fifteen hun- 
dred turnout in a village of 3,500 peo- 
ple isn’t so bad. There is no outside 
territory to draw from as other villages 
are almost jam against Pleasantville 
and they all had celebrations of their 
own. So whatever credit there is goes 
solely to the Pleasantville folk. 

Although the people who live there 
are pretty well satisfied with the place, 
there is nothing remarkable about the 
village of Pleasantville, New York, or 
its Legion post. Its observance of De- 
fense Day, which won special commen- 
dation from the Army, is something al- 
most any post anywhere could duplicate 
or improve on. 











BUDDIES IN DISTRESS | 








Querics aimed at locating service men whose 
statements are necessary to substantiate com- 
ion claime should be sent to the Legion's 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 417 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., not to the Weekly. 
The committee will be glad to assist in finding 
men after other means have failed, and, if 
necessary, will advertise through the Weekly. 
The committee wants to hear from the following: 


418TH TELEGRAPH BATTALION, SIGNAL CorPs— 
Will members write? Communications from the 
following list are especially solicited: ARTHUR 
Semon, NicHotas Nasta, GIvusEePPpe BILOTTA, 

Cuanuzs Stern, Rost. McCormack SMITH, 
Joun Borie, DANIEL Borie, Epwarp C. Eb- 
warps, RAYMOND E. HumpnHeey. 

Base Hosrirat No. 1, Vicuy, France— 
Officers and men located here October, 1918, and 
at Camp A. P. O. No. 780 at Nevers, No- 
vember, 1918; Surgical Hospital No. 99 (7) A. 
P. O. 752, Hyeres, France, November, 1918, to 
January 29. 1919, please write. 

306TH INFANTRY, Co. H, BArracks, CAMP 
Urron, L. I. between September 28, 1917, and 
Oct. 29, 1917, please assist comrade GILMAN 
Nurrer. A letter from Bioeee (or Bigsbee) of 
Brooklyn. N. Y., will be of assistance. 

Bass Hosprrat No. 48, France—Please re- 
spond, especially Private Perry. 

Agmnow, Epwarp T., formerly of 2420 So. 
Percy St.. Phila., Pa., who was stationed at 
Phila. Navy Yard, Fall of 1918 as Pharmacist 
Mate. Please write. 

Corwin, O. P. 
344th M. G. Bn., 


Curran, FRANK M., formerly Pvt. Co. D, 
159th Inf., had sister MARGARET CURRAN Rose, 
St. Paul, Minn. Anyone able to furnish any 
information with reference to Curran or his 
sister, please write. 

U. S. S. Drayton—Will men serving on this 
ship about September 16, 1918, please respond. 

Encer, Cart, formerly Co. I, 2ist Engi- 
neers. Former address—R. F. D. No. 1, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Please write and assist Comrade 
Fiery A. Lynn. 

FLetcHEer, SAMUBL W., needs the assistance of 
men who were in the Measles Ward at Camp 
Hospital No. 52, Le Mans, France, between 
Dec. 1, 1918, and Dec. 27, 1918. 

Parone, ANTONIO, formerly Pvt., Co. A, 
44th” Inf., discharged June 9, 1918. Anyone 
knowing anything of this man’s present where- 
abouts. advise. 

GituaNn, Jacos CowAN; when discharged at 
Camp Shelby, Miss., May "22, 1919, gave future 
address as Elmira, N. Y. Forward any in- 
formation regarding this man to this o 

Linquest, GrLpert Epwarp, Chief Pharmacist 
Mate, enlisted January, 1917, North Branch, 
It is stated man was shell-shocked at 
Thierry or in the Soissons sector. Was 
in France, also a om to have 

in hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y., after re- 

Will comrades awe tate WL Lindquist, 

who died about two years ago, write this office 

© we lle 4 assist his widow in her claim for 
and insurance? 

Mine McCass, Army Nurse, and Miss Brown, 
Reconstruction Aide, who were at General Hos- 


J., first lieutenant, Co. C, 
90th Div. Let us hear from 


pital No. 28, Ft. Sheridan, Ill., between Aug., 
1919, and Mareh, 1920, are requested to get in 
touch with this office. 

Montcomery, Sgt. Guy A., wishes to hear 
from men who were in the Provisional Hos- 
pital No. 1, at Basseau, France, Jan. 2, 1919, 
to March, 1919, also period Feb. 15 to March 
1, 1919. Will Ward Set. of A or B Ward 
please respond ; also will HickKMAN and CHARLES 
HILL write? 

RicHarps, WALTER Burns. This man, who 
died June 23, 1921, at Aberdeen, S. D., and who 
enlisted at Battle Creek, Mich., presumably in 
the Marine Corps. left no record of his service. 
He may have been known as Walter Burns. 
Information relative to the man will assist a | 
mother greatly in need in securing death com- | 
pensation. 

Scrivner, WILtuAM H., was discharged at 
Camp Grant, Ill., as a Sergeant. His former 
address was Minneapolis, Minn. Anyone know- 
ing of his whereabouts please advise. 

Scuvutz, FRank, formerly Cpl. Co. C, 302d 
Engrs., sustained injury to wrist at Camp 
Upton about April 2, 1918, while on guard 
duty ; received treatment at camp hospital, 152d 
Depot Brigade being then in charge. Will Ser- 
geant in Charge of Guard House at that time 
please respond? 

Su.ver, Joe, formerly of Omaha, one bad eye. 
Please write. 

Spanos, JAMEs, formerly Pvt., Co. I, 125th 
Inf. Information as to this man’s whereabouts 
is solicited. 

Tromas, Ira, formerly Co. A, 108th Inf. 27th 
Div., formerly of St. Paul, Ark., desires to hear 
from Commie D. THompson, of Tennessee, and 
Georce Foy, of Okla., who were both members 
of the above-named company. 

Watas, Joun, formerly Pvt. Co. C, 122d 
Machine Gun Bn.—Former comrades of this 
man, please communicate with this office. 

WElsscerseR, W. C., formerly a member of 
129th M. G. Bn., attached to 35th Div. Comes 
from Omaha, Neb. Was last seen in Charies- 
ton, S. C. Information as te his present where- 
abouts is desired. 

Warre, Cuester A., of Providence, R. I., or 
any buddy who was at Naval Training Bases, 
Newport, R. I., and Hampton Roads, Va., at 
same time with Epson W. MArtIN, of Water- 
bury, Vt. Please write. 

Former members of 63d Co. and 64th Co., M. 
T. D., at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., in latter 
part of 1918 who remember Greorce L. O’Ngat, 
especially First Sergt. Newron H. WILLIAMS 
and Duty Sergeants of the 68d; Corp. Harns, 
Corp. KernscHENBAUM, Range Sergt. THomas E. 
Co.tuns, Privates TrwoTrHyY WALsH, Dave Fox, 
SHREHAN and RortH, also corporals who were 
mail orderlies of 63d Co. 

ZAKOWSKI, ROMAINE, Pvt. Ist el., Co. M, = 
Inf., Third Div., who received G. S. wounds 
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The INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR STROPPER 
is pocorn on am en- 
tirely new principle. It 
is 60 ‘designed as to auto- 
matically bring the 
of the blade in contact with 
the leather strop at the 
proper angle, thus insuring 
a keen cutting edge. It can 
be used by anyone without skil] or 
practice. The user cannot fail to get 
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know the joys of better shaves through 
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about July 18th at the Marne, and was subse- 
quently evacuated to his Division’s Field Hos-| 
pital and thence to Base — 166, would like 


th 
No. 25, of Base Hospital No. 165. | 
Comrades who served with Bryan I. Davi | 
aboard U. S. 8. Agamemnon during the month 
of February, 1919. 
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Human Contraband 


On plain sheets of paper were re- 
ceipted bills. Some read, “To Jose Gar- 
cia for services rendered, $250.” Others 
were, “In payment of loan to build 
house,” while others were “For goods 
delivered.” All were payable to Jose 
Garcia and were signed by people of 
all races from Hindus and Chinese to 
French. The amounts ranged from 
$250 to $400. The total, Jose admitted, 
for about four months had run as high 
as $48,000. But let Jose continue his 
narrative. 


*“Cwunce I was arrested for smuggling 
aliens I don’t to the United 
States any more. hat is why I get 
the receipts. I guarantee to get the 
alien in, and give him a receipt. When 
he lands he gives the boatman this re- 
ceipt and my own, and the boatman 
brings both back to me. I tear up my 
own but keep these so that some other 
alien cannot come along and say I took 
his money but that he was caught and 
sent back here, and then two get in for 
the one price. If they are caught and 
sent back here then I send them in again 
without charging. There are so many 
and they look so much alike that they 
often used to try that. If it is a 
French woman who wants to go in, and 
she won’t cut her hair and wear men’s 
clothes, then I have to hire a Cuban to 
take her in as his wife. That costs 
$400. That is how the French prosti- 
tutes get in, although some will cut 
their hair and go with the men in the 
liners’ holds or small boats to Florida. 
“The other night in San Isador 
Street, when I met you, I told you about 
just putting fifteen in the water tank of 
the Munamar for New Orleans. Now I 
suppose they have been caught. As I 
told you then, I put them in the false 
water tank, where the inspector would 
think there was only water, for that 
would be all that he could see. But 
there is a small tank set inside the big 
one, with plenty of water for the run 
between Havana and New Orleans, 
when they do not need as much water 
as if they went to South America. 
When I told you that I did not know 
you were immigration officers. Some- 
times they hide them in the water tank, 
just before the ship gets in, with life 
preservers on, and keep them there un- 
til all is clear.” 

“Once we hid them in lifeboats. But 
the officers found them. Now, when 
we ship aliens by sugar boat we tun- 
nel out a place in the bags of sugar, 
and put them there with food and wa- 
ter, and close up all but a little hole. 
When the ship gets in, after a day or 
two they can be brought out and put 
ashore. It is all quite easy. I used 
to take them to Florida myself, but no 
more. I don’t like American jails, 
though they are better than most jails. 
Here it is all right. You pay the cops 
and go along. One detective here got 
fresh and we beat him up and took 
away his gun, and told him the next 
time we would kill him. He wanted 
me to give him $50 instead of $25 to 
guard our shipments.” 

And so went his story, with elabor- 

us his para- 


ate details. He show 


phernalia for putting them aboard lin- 
ers, and his boats to run them to Flor- 


(Continued from page 8) 


ida, and the colored lights that are 
used to signal with. It was plain busi- 
ness with him, but he admitted that he 
was tired of it and had decided to take 
up dope running in a serious way. The 
dope, he declared, could be tossed over- 
board from a small boat, and there was 

at profit in it. Now that the United 
States had followed him to his own 
dooryard for smuggling aliens he might 
be up against it. To him narcotics were 
not an evil commodity—they were no 
worse than liquor. He produced, from 
under his bed, ten pounds of marihua- 
na, the deadly drug that drives the 
smoker insane. 

But Jose Garcia is fighting the syn- 
dicate just now, and the syndicate has 
financial and political backing that the 
originator of alien running on a large 
scale has not. Congressman Rey, men- 
tioned in the first article, owns the 
steamer Bermeo, which is capable of 
running two or three hundred aliens at 
a time as well as whiskey and dope, 
and that is the trade that the Bermeo 
is in. Rey was working the steamer 
on shares with his captain and chief 
engineer, but decided to get rid of them 
while we were under cover in Havana. 
The way this legislator went about it is 
interesting. 

He made an appointment with the 
two ship’s officers at a café at the en- 
trance to the quay where the captain of 
the port and the harbor police have 
their offices. Rey was responsible for 
the appointment of the captain of the 
port, and ordered him to see that the 
evening’s program went off without any 
outside interference. 

The chief engineer entered the café 
first and was set upon by a gang of 
hired cut-throats, while the captain 
dashed down the street. Rey ordered 
the men to kill the engineer. They 
had nearly succeeded in doing this when 
the captain of the port, who evidently 
has some compassion, ordered them to 
stop, much to their dismay. The 
beaten and broken man was carted off 
to a hospital, where, next day, his 
affidavit was taken, making a full con- 
fession of his part in the Bermeo’s il- 
licit trade to the United States, which 
our Government was fully aware of. A 
new captain and engineer that Rey had 
hired to replace the men he expected 
to be killed were in the café at the 
time, to be given an object lesson of 
what would happen to them if they 
disobeyed their master. The Havana 
newspapers printed the full story with 
Rey’s connection but no one seemed in- 
terested. When we left Cuba the 
beaten engineer was still hoverin - 
tween life and death, but his affidavit 
had gone, long before, to Washington. 

There are about 6,000 transient sea- 
men in Havana, and they give an addi- 
“ional avenue to alien smugglers. Sea- 
men have passports and there was one 
man, a Jugo-Slav, who was doing a 

business sending out aliens on 
orged seamen’s passports. He has 
agents all over the United States, the 
names of some of whom Weiss man- 
aged to copy out of the roster, and 
therefore no names can be mentioned 
at this time in connection with this 
man’s operations. 

Weiss first met this man in a café 
frequented by independent alien run- 


ners of European birth. Weiss was 
dressed in ragged clothes and looked 
the part of the down and outer. He 
told the man that he was a Hungarian, 
and a lieutenant of the notorious com- 
munist Bela Kun. Lucky for Weiss 
that he knows Hungary. His war work 
as a United States secret agent aided 
him to play his part, for he reall 

known Bela Kun and could describe his 
personal appearance to the letter. 

His pose as a communist made it 
plain sailing for Weiss. Weiss told 
a harrowing tale of having to flee for 
his life, Bela Kun having left him 
behind to act as a secret red agent. He 
had managed to t to Cuba from 
France, with the aid of other commun- 
ists, and was now headed for the United 
States to carry on the good work, 
In a short time he was inside this par- 
ticular red ring. Money was comi 
to him from red agents in the Uni 
States, and when it came he wanted to 
be smuggled in. He had two friends, 
he said, good bolshevists, who were 
working with him in Havana. 

The two friends that Weiss intro- 
duced later were Inspector Mitchell and 
myself. Mitchell was posing as a 
Portuguese and I as a deserter from 
the United States Army in France. My 
story looked good to this Jugo-Slav, for 
I told him that I had been sentenced 
to twenty-five years by court-marti 
had escaped from my guards and liv 
in hiding ever since, but was anxious 
to get back home again. I could talk 
French, so that made it look better. I 
was agin the Government and looked 
like promising red material to this 
communist smuggler. 


HEN we appeared on the scene 

Weiss was looking prosperous, 
for the red money had come from the 
United States, he stated. The Jugo-Slav 
showed us in great detail his many 
forged passport seals, and the like, to 
aid him in his work. British seamen’s 
passports were in the majority, but we 
saw some pretty good imitations of our 
own that Weiss and Mitchell, who 
handle them every day, had to look at 
twice. It was arranged that we would 
be slipped on board a ship bound to 
New Orleans, Mitchell in the steward’s 
department and Weiss and myself as 
seamen, all unknown to the officers of 
the ship. On reaching New Orleans 
the crew members in on the deal, whom 
we would have to pay, would get us off 
by simply walking down the gangway 
with us. And, good hearted red that 
he was, he wanted a commission, even 
from his brother Bolshevists. We 
promised to pay and left. Since our 
return to the States a man has been 
arrested in Havana for having forged 
British passports in blank form, and 
we suspect it is the same fellow, for the 
report of his activities was sent before 
we left, with a suggestion that the 
British Government be advised, for the 
passports of that country were the real 
thing, and stolen. 


This is the second of three articles 
Mr. Blood on the smuggling of 
aliens into the United States from 
Cuba. The concluding article be 
published in next week’s issue. 
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JUNE 26, 1925 — 
CONVENTIONS 
Nesraska: Columbus, July 27-29. 
Department NevapA: Fallon, August 3-5. a —2 
: ham, 6-8. New HAMPSHIRE: The Weirs, August 25-27. 
ae —— ix 2-5. New Jersey: Bridgeton, August 27-29. 
ARKANSAS: El Dorado, September 7. New Mexico: Santa Fe, September 17-19. 
CALIFORNIA: Avalon, Catalina Island, Sept. New York: New York, September 10-12. 
15-17 (40 & 8 Conv.-Sept. 14). NortH CAROLINA: Fayetteville. Sept. 7-8. 
CoLtoravo: Boulder, Sept. 14-15. North Dakota: Valley City, July 8-9. 
Connecticut: New London, Aug. 27-29. Onto: Chillicothe, August 24-25. 
DELAWARE: Rehoboth Beach, July 18. OKLAHOMA: Pawhuska, Sept. 6-8. 
GrorctiA: Rome, Aug. 19-21. OREGON : Prineville, June 25-27. 
Hawa: Honolulu, Aug. 24-25. ; PanaMa: Colon (republic of Panama) 
> Hai . “ uly 11-12. 
alls: ~ Bay, =e 1. PENNSYLVANIA: Erie, August 20-22. 
INDIANA: Fort Wayne, August 24-25. Ruove’ Istanp: Pawtucket, Aug. 28-29. 
JowaA: Council Bluffs, Oct. 2-3. SoutH CaRoLtINA: Charleston, Aug. 6-7. 
KANSAS: Chanute, September 7-9. South Dakota: Milbank, July 15-17. 
eerncnes Mt. Sterling, August 31-Sep- TENNESSEE: Nashville, Sept. 21-22. 
2. - Texas: Rie by = Sept. ee 
UTAH: righam City, August 4 
TOUISIANA: Shreveport, August 6-8. , 
Marne: Old Orchard Beach, Sept. 7-9. VERMONT : an Albans, — -_ 
MARYLAND: Hagerstown, August 27-29. VIRGINIA: Staunton, August 10-12. 
WASHINGTON: Port Angeles, August 13-15. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Boston, September 10-12. 


Wesr Vircm1a: Martinsburg, Aug. 17-19. 














_ yo: San Luis Potosi, 8 L. P. July WIsconsIN: Stevens Point, August 20-22. 
MIcHIGAN: Bay City, September 7-8. WyomiInc: Lander, August 10-11. 
MINNESOTA: Thief River Falls, Aug. 10-12. 
Mississirri: Natchez, Aug. 2-3. SEVENTH NATIONAL 
Missouri: Springfield, August 10-12. ; 
Montana: Dillon, August 13-15. Omaha, Neb., Oct. 5-9. 

TAPS 
The deaths of Legion members are chronicled Joun J. Hewet, Martin Krueger Post, 
is this department. In order that it may be Winsted, Minn. Accidentally drowned, Apr. 9, 
eomplete, post commanders are asked to desig- aged 28. Served with Co. B, 55th Eng. 


sate an official or member to notify the Weekly 
di deaths. Please give name, age, military 


fyi 


JaMES * a ABLETT, Edward T. Ruane Post, 
Cohoes, D. Apr. 18, aged 62. Served 
oe..'s. 105th N. Y. Inf. 

Joun J. ALLAN, Towanda (Pa.) Post. D. Apr. 
12, -“~ a, Served with Provisional Inf. Co., 
G. H. @., 

A. * 3, Joe Stickell Post, Waynesboro, 
Pe. D. at Quincy, Pa., Apr. 25. 

W. S. Brapromp, McVey Post, Mansfield, O. 
D. Apr. 8. Capt., Co. M, Eighth Ohio Inf. 

Civpe S. BREWER, Daniel F. Martin Post, 
Vv. B. Hospital, 

ed. Det., 


faukesha, Jan. 18, aged 51 “Capt., M 
©. A. in Ha 

Watrer H. Brunkow, Onaga (Kans.) Post. 
D. May 15. Served with 852d Inf., 88th Div. 


ARTHUR agg Benjamin Franklin Post, Phil- 
Pa. . Jan. 11, aged 54. Lt. Col., 


Cc. 
Josepx De’ANGELIS, Cumberland Post, Fay- 
@ieville, N. C. D. at Fort Bragg (N. °C.) 
Hosp., faery be 4 Served with Field 


- dey F. Drrcnrrep, Lincoln Post, Sham- 
ekin, Pa. Accidentally killed, May 15, ae # ~. 
Served with Private Students A. T. C., W 
Chester (Pa.) Normal School. 

M. Drrrman, Miller-Rankin Post, 

D. Apr. 25, aged 32. Served at 
a. 


, San 


‘AIRBAN 
Ss. V. B. 


W. Person Post, 


‘SCO. e 
. Y. D. Apr. 25. Lt. Commander 


Joun D. Jones, Arthur Gossett Post, Wichita, 
Kans. Killed in auto accident, June 4. Served 
with Central Reeord Office, A. E. F., at Bourges, 
France. 

Crayton B. Kierrer,. Hollywood (Cal.) Post. 


D. May 25. Served with Ist Div. 

ArtHur L. Larson, Oscar Jacobson Post, 
Little Sauk, Minn. D. Mar. 12, aged 31. Served 
with 304th F. A. 

JoHN D. O’HARA, Argonne Post, Galveston, 
Tex. D. May 21, aged 38. Served with Co. 
F, 2ist Eng. 


JOHN C. Porter, Fred J. Tuttle Post, Clayton, 
N. M. D. at William Boumont Gen. osp., 
El Paso, Tex., Feb. 26, aged 23. Served with 
Co. A, 47th M. G. Bn. 

Antony G. Pracer, Al. Besemann Post, Bis- 

- D. DBD. Mar. 14, aged 27. Served 
with Co. D, 15ist F. A. 

Dorwarp C. Pratt, Capital Post, Salem, 
Ore. D. Apr. 19, aged 29. Served in Navy. 

Rosert H. Rem, Hudson ty 4 (N. Y.) Post. 
D. June 5, aged 38. . Engineers Corps. 

— J. RYAN, eS B. Ritchie Post, 
Ludlow, . D. at Dawson Springs, Ky., May 
14. with 52nd Inf., 6th Div 

Fees G. SENFTEN, 
Salem, O. D. at U. 

Ind., Apr. 29. Served with Co. A, 166th Inf. 
42d Div. 

WILuAM M. Smrrn, Capital Post, Salem, Ore. 
Served with 162d Inf. 
Flessner Post, Larch- 


Los Angeles, Cal., Apr. % 


Mt gy 3 Wovxure, Norris Spencer Post, New 
D. May 9, aged 32. Served with 


London, 
Co. F, a7 Inf., 32d Div 

Guorce WunTERBOER, Brethart-Burma Post, 
Lennoz, S. D. Killed re May 10, age 
28. Served at Camp Sheridan, IM. 

Avex. ZeBrowsk!, Robert A , Post, 
a, Sone. D. Apr. 15, off $1. Served with 

iv 








OUTFIT REUNIONS 








eeepnccmeete for this department must be 
feceived in advance of the events 
with which th they are concerned. 


MONTPELLIER SrupENTs—Reunion at Ponty 
Restaurant, 


Kalamazoo. 
Go. M, 140TH Inv. —Reunion and homecoming 
‘at Poplar Bluff, Mo., July 4, under auspices of 
rq 4 a American Legion. Address 
riton, Duncan Bidg., Poplar Bluff. 
* & Ft sar Bae reunion at St. Louis, 


Mo., July 15-18. Address Third Division Re 
union Committee, 


507 Commercial Bidg., St. 
Louis. 


37TH Drv.—Seventh annual reunion, Cincin- 
nati, O., Sept. 5-7. Address nion Commit- 
tee, 37th Div., Chamber of C ce, Cincin- 
nati. 

Co. I, 868TH Inv. 





a a Div.)—Former mem- 
bers write Charles our, Pawhuska, 
Okla., with aly proposed reunion in 
Pawhuska at oe alg P ne > of Legion, 

Sept. 6-8. 

Moror Suppty Train 429—Ex-members in- 
terested in reunion, write ngeens for date 
and eity to Carl Williams, Burncoat -Ter- 
race, Worcester, Mass. 
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END your money to Florida and 

get 8%. The gain over 5% or 
6% on other securities or over 4% 
ordinary bank interest will pay you 
liberally even on a modest invest- 
ment, There are five distinct rea- 
sons why you can get 8% safely on 
First Mortgage Bonds offered by 
the Trust Company of Florida. In- 
vestigate! Send for free booklet. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to ty 4 





< 


‘TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-ia Capital and Surplus *500,000 








MIAMI FLORIDA 
I want to know Florida's five reasons for 8% and safety. 
Name. pensgnasesnevasanannen 
Street 
City. State. 713 

















GROW WITH AVIATION 


Are you ready to take advantage of the op- 
portun’y to make money in Aviation? Those 
who had foresight and were first in the field of 
Radio, Automobiles, Railroad, etc., achieved 
wealth and position. The same chance is now 

resented in Aviation. If you were in the Air 

rvice (or allied branches) capitalize that 
training now and e first in your com- 
munity to identify yourself with air develop- 
ment. No matter what your position, drop us 
a postal card and learn how you can grow 


with Aviation. 
a patriotic voluntary effort of 


This Society, 
citizens who jieve in Aviation as our strong- 


est arm of National Defense, has the support 

of the best rnes in this country. 

of jobs will be open in Aviation. 
pos now and receive our 

pamphlet telling how you may grow with the 

air indus 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PROMOTION 
OF AVIATION, INC., 

522 Fifth Avenue, Room 936-A, New York City. 

—e——————SS— eee 


BUILD UP YOUR POST 


WITH COPIES OF 


Ge 
American Legion 
Weekly 


Copies of your Weekly will a int 
non-member service men with the 
facts about The American Legion 
and encourage them to join your 
Post. 


Testimonials from Posts in every 
part of the country that have used 
copies of the Weekly to increase 
membershi ve conclusively that 
“the Weekly will bring them in.” 

It will pay your Post to place a 
standing order for copies of every 
issue of The American Legion 
Weekly. Write today for full par- 
ticulars in regards to this offer. 


The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Bursts gud Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Too Much Competition 


“Honest, Teddy,” cross-examined his 
big sister, who had given him a dime to 
stay away from the parlor while her beau 
was there, “didn’t you even peek through 
the keyhole?” ‘ 

“Naw,” was the disgusted reply. “Pa 
an’ ma was in the way.” 


A Chance for the Ocean Swells 

[Ad in Visalia (Cal.) Delta] 

WANTED—Girl for lighthouse 
ing. Might have to wash a bit. 


Out of Luck 


It was the third day at sea, when Mrs. 
Jones rushed excitedly on deck. 

“TI have the most wonderful cure for sea- 
sickness!” she gushed to her friend, Mrs. 
Smith. 

“Isn’t that just my luck!” moaned the 
other. “I recovered this morning.” 


Frankness Itself 
[Cleaning firm’s ad, Providence Journal] 
Do not spoil your clothes with acid. 
Let our men do it for you. 


To My Last Chip 


I gaze upon your spotless white 
Without a hint of pleasure— 
A paltry trifle, you, beside 
My former goodly treasure. 
Your hue is that of innocence, 
But that won't cheer a fellow 
Who’s out two stacks and twenty bucks— 
I wish that you were yellow. 


keep- 


To me your pallor is a blight, 
Your lack of tint unhealthy, 
And though I owned a score of you 
I’d still be far from wealthy. 
You stand for purity, ’'m told— 
Well, in another minute 
I'll be as clean as you, unless 
These darned two aces win it. 
—Ora E. Stark. 


Catch "Em Young 
[Ad in the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker] 


WANTED—A half grown girl to assist 
with general housework. 


Major Casualties 


It was during the Army-Navy-Marine 
maneuvers at Hawaii, when the representa- 
tives of the various branches of the service 
had been skeletonized down to the limit. 
A military outfit, having exhausted several 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


rounds of ammunition at one lone marine 
in the defense of Oahu, their commander 
shouted : 
“Hey, there, Gyrene, you’re dead!” 
“Dead, hell!” snorted the dauntless ma- 
rine. “I’m a light Tank Battalion, I am!” 


It Did Seem Funny 


At Camp Grant, during the unpleasant- 
ness, the officers had difficulty in getting 
the proper salutes from the men. Lecture 
followed lecture, but apparently to no 
avail. 

A Negro private met a 
morning and greeted him with: 
boss.” 

Followed a long tirade from the captain 
on the correct way to salute a superior. 
The buck listened in silence, scratched his 
head, and finally replied: 

“‘Lawsy, boss, if Ah’d thought you was 
gwine git so mad about it, Ah wouldn’t of 
spoke to you a-tall.” 


Old Home Week for the Combination 
[Personal in the Chicago Tribune] 


PERSONAL—B. V.: Come home at 
once.—D. 


captain one 
“Howdy, 


Sure to Be Told 


“Meador’s is a sad case,” mourned his 
friend, Leggett. “‘He’s a victim of loss of 
memory and doesn’t know a thing about 
his early life.” 

“Why doesn’t he go into politics, then?” 
suggested Mullins. 


The Land of Opportunity 
[Ad in the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe] 


TEN MEN or boy, over 16, wanted to 
learn night 5-B spinning, 10-hour shift, 
with good pay and other ideal working 
conditions. 


One Elinor Missed 


“Have you read the “Thousand and One 


Nights’ ?” 
“No,” replied the old-fashioned girl, 
primly. “Mother won’t let me read Elinor 


Glyn.’ 


Impossibility 

“The minister suggests,” remarked the 
flapper’s mother mildly, “that you girls 
give as much time to religion each day as 
you do to primping and pleasure.” 

“How absurd!” exclaimed the flapper 
scornfully. “Surely a man of his educa- 
tion should know that there aren’t forty- 
eight hours in a day.” 
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Husband (as wife hits barber pole): “Ah, that reminds me, I must get a haircut.” 


— THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


The Mean Thing 


“What did Bernard say when you told 
him you couldn’t marry him?” asked Hor- 
tense. 

“My dear! He was positively brutal!” 
exclaimed Zella. “He said: ‘My luck stil] 
holds.’ ” 


A Hex-fof a Sentence 
[From the Arkansas Democrat] 

J. O. Thurman, convicted on four counts 
of selling mortgaged property, on burglary, 
and on two counts of grand larceny, wag 
sentenced to four years here k sHexfof 
shrdl etaoi shrdluu. 


Stopping Power 

“Your mule,” said a wayfarer to an old 
darky whose mule seemed to have de- 
clared travel for the day concluded, 
“doesn’t seem to be hitting on all six.” 

“Nossuh, he don’t,” agreed the owner, 
“but he sho’ am wukkin’ good on all fo’ 
brakes.” 


The Revival of Slavery 
[Ad in the New York American] 
AGENTS—Can you sell colored peo- 
ple? Our new discovery sells on sight, 
big repeater. 


Head This One Yourself 
[Ad in Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital] 
REPRESENTATIVES wanted to dem- 
onstrate in their home town high-class 
children’s dresses under six years of age. 


Distinction 
“What? You've lived here all your life 
and you mean to say you can’t swim?” 
asked a summer visitor to the native of a 
seashore resort. 
“Well, I ain’t given to braggin’,” an- 
swered the native, “but I sure ean’t.” 


Limerix 
A medical stude named Elias, 
Who awoke just as Prof. Zacharias, 
Announced from his treatise: 
“T think diabetes—” 
Yelled: “Beat us? 
999 


They can’t even tie 
us . A.B. 


Ue 


In‘the Alps lived a reckless young chamois, 
Who worried his loving old mamois; 
With some of his ilk 
He came home with the milk, 
And when cautioned, he muttered: “Oh, 
i —T. J. M. 


” 


damois !’ q 


The tower at Pisa’s a trifle, 

And ’twas not the least trouble to stifle 
Our ardor for that, 
But we went to the mat 

For the one at Paree—it’s an eyeful! 


He proposed to Amelia and Ann, 
And to Nora and Nellie and Nan; 
He’s a trifle too gay, 
But this much I'll say: 
He’s a very engaging young man. 


—E. W. B. 


A fellow who lived at Cologne 
Took lessons upon a trombogne ; 
His neighbors all cussed, 
And threatened and fussed ; 
Till their kids got trombognes of their 
ogne. —Jerry. 


Poultry to the Slaughter 
[News Dispatch] 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—John Swan and 
Elizabeth Duck, both of this city, were 
married by Arthur Bill, justice of the 
peace, at Killingly, Conn. 


She Has to Be at the Office by Nine 
[Ad in Prescott (Ariz.) Evening Courier] 


INNOCENCE wants comb she lost in 
ear Tuesday night. Return Courieg office. 
Haste necessary. 


ele 











